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SYLLABUS  NIGHT 

•  Come  down  to  the  Marine  Dining  Room  on  Friday  Evening, 
February  24th  and  enjoy  a  Grand  College  Night  and  meet  the 
six  Northwestern  Syllabus  Queens  for  1939. 
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HERBIE  HOLMES  and  his  orchestra  will  furnish  the  streamlined 
rhythms  for  your  dancing  pleasure.  As  an  added  attraction  the 
stars  of  the  1939  Waa-Mu  Show  "Guess  Again"  will  entertain. 


CHUCK  APLEY,  M.  C. 
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Kemembei^  the  <J^ati 

Friday  Evening,  February  24 


EDGEWATER  BEACH  HOTEL 


5300   BLOCK  ON   SHERIDAN   ROAD 
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Home  Folks 

Dear  Editor:  I  know  the  Purple  Par- 
rot is  not  published  for  mothers,  but 
here  is  one  who  has  been  enjoying  it 
thoroughly.  I  like  especially  the  true 
stories  of  the  interesting  doings  of  real 
Northwestern  people.  I  admire  you  so 
much  and  like  to  cheer  your  exploits  and 
see  tar-off  places  with  your  eyes.  When 
my  daughter  writes  home  about  school, 
I  feel  that  I  know  some  of  her  heroes. 
Thank  you.  Purple  Parrot. 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

A   NORTH'WESTERN  MOTHER 

Des  Moines,  Iowa 
Editor's  note:  It  usually  keeps  the  home 
fires  burning. 

Jokes? 

Dear  Editors:  Here  is  my  candid  opin- 
ion about  the  Purple  Parrot.  While  the 
magazine  is  artistically  and  mechani- 
cally well  done  and  the  layout  and  print- 
ing excellent,  stories,  jokes,  and  features 
show  a  hyper-sophistication,  with  its 
attendant  frigidity.  In  words  of  one  syl- 
lable, how  about  unbuttoning  your  collar 
and  relaxing  with  the  rest  of  the  boys? 

Moreover,  your  infrequent  attempts  at 
humor  not  only  fail  to  accomplish  their 
purpose  of  amusement,  but  they  actually 
offend  a  sensitive  olfactory  organ.  One 
syllable  again:  I  don't  blame  your  jokes 
for  hiding — I'd  be  a  bit  timid  myself 
about  appearing  under  false  pretenses. 
A  Devoted  Admirer 

Editor's  note:  Such  dei'ofion  touches  our 
hearts. 

Revelation 

Dear  Mr.  Barber:  We  are  pleased  to 
enclose  herewith  check  in  payment  for 
material  reprinted  from  the  Purple  Par- 
hot  for  the  quarterly  period  ending  Janu- 
ary .■^l,  193!). 

Thank   you    for   your    cooperation    and 
please  be  assured  of  ours. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Robert  A.  Pines 
Editor,  College  Humor 

Editor's  note:  Thank  YOU.  Mr.  Pines! 
This  check  has  been  framed  and  will  be 
on  display  in  the  Parrot  office  for  a  lim- 
ited period.  Anyone  caring  to  crab  about 
our  jokes,  please  note! 

Dear  Readers:  "you  Said  It"  is  your 
column.  Address  your  comments  in  care 
of  The  Editors,  Purple  Parrot,  Lunt  Ad- 
m^inistration  Building. 


COVER 


Posed  by  Joan  Hoff,  Kappa  Kap- 
pa Gamma,  in  the  costume  she  will 
wear  as  show-girl  for  the  "Parade 
of  the  Queens"  in  the  Waa-Mu  show 
"Guess  Again." 

Photograph  by  Paul  Stone,  Chi- 
cago. 


"50  PENNIES  SA  VED  IS 

HALE  A  BUCK  EARNED'' 

—  POOR  RICHARD  (Slightly  Paraphrased) 

-SO- 

By  Buying  Your  Copy  of 

THE  1940  SYLLABUS 

NOW 

YOU  CAN  EARN  HALF  A  DOLLAR 

.        $4.50 

Price 
GOING  UP  TO  $5.00  VERY  SOON 
See  Your  House  Representative  or  Call  at  Lunt  8  Today 


GOLDEN  HARVEST 
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BY  THE  MAKERS  OF 

5c  OLD  NICK  AND 

5c  BIT-0-HONEY 


RICH,  CREAMY  CHOCOLATE 
DELICIOUS  FRAPPE   CENTER 


The  TiPttlfle 
jh  7nke4 

By  the  Editors 

Polly  was  born  this  month  'mid  a 
welter  of  blue  books,  term  papers  and 
cram  notes.  Twice  we  sent  "Milton's 
prose  characteristics"  up  to  the 
printer,  and  carried  Parrot  copy  to 
our  exam.  Not  only  did  we  get  an 
"A,"  but  the  linotype  operator  had 
hysterics — we  can't  understand  it! 

As  for  the  rest  of  you,  when  we 
tried  to  take  shots  of  campus  activi- 
ties, we  snapped  you  during  the 
morning  in  the  "reserve"  room,  after- 
noons in  the  reference  hall,  and  at 
night,  just  for  variety,  we  caught 
you  and  your  girl  on  your  way  to  a 
library  date.  Well,  it's  all  over  now, 
and  ain't  it  wunnerful  to  "coke" 
without  a  conscience? 

So,  now  that  the  rush  is  ended,  you 
can  take  time  out  to  do  some  odds 
and  ends  you've  been  planning  all 
fall.  How  about  that  short  story  you 
started,  and  didn't  quite  finish  before 
Christmas  vacation — or  the  satirical 
sketch  of  your  roommate  that's  hank- 
ering for  release — or  maybe  love  has 
entered  your  life,  and  poetry's  the 
thing.  Gather  them  all  up,  and  send 
them  down  to  Lunt,  Room  13.  The 
Parrot  wants  a  spring  tonic  and  is 
waiting  for  new  blood. 

You  should  have  been  around  the 
Parrot  office  during  the  recent  arctic 
season — Little  America  had  nothing 
on  us.  From  our  established  "base 
camp,"  auxiliary  scouts  set  out  to 
gather  material  and  footprint  the 
trackless  white.  The  "Prowler" 
pranced  downstairs  in  ski  pants  and 
boots,  slid  out  of  her  snow-shoes,  and 
reported  on  findings  in  the  North 
Quads — three  huzzahs  and  a  chorus 
of  "He  got  through!"  greeted  the 
printer's  boy,  as  his  dog-team  plowed 
up  to  the  door — crusty  eyebrows, 
hoary  breaths,  stamping  feet,  and 
crys  of  "It'll  be  ten  feet  deep  by 
nightfall!"  brought  eskimo  atmos- 
phere to  "Little  N.U." 

Next  season,  we're  going  to  write 
a  book  on  our  experiences  entitled 
"ALONE— With  28  galleys  to  read 
and  three  hours  to  deadline!" 
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^Snowonder  she  likes  Old  Golds! 


Ask 

Her  reasons? 

Don't  be 

Silly! 

A  woman  gives 

Answers 

Not  reasons. 

She  likes  Old  Golds 

Not  because  they're 

Made  of  finer 

Smoother  tobaccos 

But  because  their 

Dehghtful 

Double-Mellow 

Flavor  happens  to 

Please  her  taste 

And  because  every 

Old  Gold  reaches 

Her  lips  as  FRESH 

As  the  day  it 

Was  born. 

In  some  countries 

"Ski"  is  pronounced 

"SHE". 

But  in  U.S.A., 

She  pronounces  "O.G- 

When  she  wants  a 

Truly  fresh  and 

Extra-fine 


Every  pack  wrapped  in  2  jackets  g  '■•■'^niiat 

of  Cellophane;  the  OUTER  jacket 
opens  from  the  BOTTOM. 

TUNE  IN  on  Old  Gold's  "Melody  and  Madness"  with  ROBERT  BENCHLEY  and  ARTIE  SHAW'S  Orcheslra.  Sunday  nighls,  Columbia  Network,  Coost-to-Coast 

For  Finer,  FRESHER  Flavor  .  .  .  Smoke  Double-Mellow  Old  Golds 
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BETTY  McDANNELL 

Kappa  Alpha  Theta 

RECOMMENDS 

Florence  Krcma's 

SALON  deBEAUTE 

NOW   FEATURING 
"COOL-DRY" 

New  Wave  Set  That  Dries   in  20   Minutes 
800  Davis  Street     UNIversity  5160 


RAY 
PHOTOGRAPHS 


COMBINE  THE  ABILITY 
OF  YEARS  OF  STUDY 

They  Win  the  Admiration  of 
All  Who  Receive  Them 

Ask  About  Special 
Student  Rates 


EUGENE  L.  RAY 

Northwestern's  Official 
Photographer 

1606  CHICAGO  AVE. 
UNI.  2238 


Thm^J  to  he 

FEB.  17— Fri. — Double-header  today. 
One  class  votes,  and  the  other  listens 
to  notes  (Jimmy  Lunceford's).  Dur- 
ing the  day,  Freshman  Elections.  At 
night.  Junior  Prom  at  the  Palmer 
house. 

FEB.  18 — Sat. — You  watch  that  big 
bruiser  get  thrown  around,  and  then 
try  it  yourself.  Wrestling  team  meets 
Chicago  in  the  afternoon.  In  the  eve- 
ning, the  Post  Prom  at  the  gym. 

FEB.  20 — Mon.  —  Our  neighbors  to 
the  south  are  worrying  the  war- 
nrongers.  Carleton  Beals,  at  Orches- 
tra Hall,  will  explain  "The  Coming 
Struggle  for  Latin  America." 
FEB.  22-25— Wed.  through  Sat.— A 
selection  of  sketches  from  famous 
plays.  "From  Athens  to  Broadway" 
in  the  University  Theatre. 

FEB.  24 — Fri. — Syllabus  party  at  the 
Edgewater  Beach  Hotel.  Queens  in 
review. 

FEB.  24-25— Fri.  and  Sat.— The  long- 
awaited  and  much-planned.  St. 
Charles  Conference. 
FEB.  27 — Mon. — A  New  York  critic 
on  a  lecture  tour.  John  Mason  Brown, 
at  Orchestra  Hall — "Broadway  in  Re- 
view." 

MARCH  3  —  Fri.  —  And  everybody 
thinks  Juniors  are  sophisticates!  The 
Junior  Class  Roller-skating  Party. 
But  if  you're  a  Navy  man — the  Bat- 
talion Ball  at  Shawnee. 
MARCH  4  —  Sat.  —  Meet  us  at  the 
Delta  Gamma  Night-Club.  all-school 
party. 

MARCH  13  —  Mon.  —  French  author 
and  wit  to  tell  us  about  French  Wit, 
"English  and  American  Humor"- — 
Andre  Maurois  at  Orchestra  Hall. 
MARCH  14-18— Twes.  through  Sat.— 
Half  the  University  watches  the  other 
half  put  on  the  biggest  show  of  the 
year.  The  Waa-Mu  show,  "Guess 
Again!" 

MARCH  21  —  Tues.  —  First  day  of 
spring — "when  a  young  man's  fancy." 
MARCH  23  — Thurs.— The  Purple 
Parrot  for  your  approval.  March 
issue  out! 


You  Will 
Never  Taste  a 

REAL 
BARBECUE 

Until  You  Go 
to  the 

VIllA 
DEMETRE 

1657  Sheridan  Road 
WILMETTE,  ILLINOIS 

No  Man's  Land 

Between   Wilmette 
and  Kenilworth 


Famous  for  delicious 
barbecued  chicken  and 
hamburgers.  Meet  your 
friends  at  the  beautiful 
Spanish  Villa  after 
school,  the  dance  or  the 
theatre. 


I'LL 

MEET  YOU 

AT 

DEMETRE'S 


PURPLE     PARROT 


Illustration  by  John  Harpham 


Take  Two  Fraternities,  One  Trophy, 

a  Wealthy  Alunn,  a  Vivacious  Brunette,  mix  well,  and 


/fh^tki'H0  C4H  H^pjieH 


A   PURPLE    PA 


HORT    STORY 


The  third  Tuesday  of  February  is 
Founder's  Day  at  Colton.  Maybe 
you've  never  heard  of  Colton  but  it's 
one  of  those  little  colleges  tucked 
away  in  a  small  town  in  the  Midwest, 
with  a  rolling,  wooded  campus,  a 
secluded  atmosphere  and  a  lot  of 
quaint  traditions.  Not  the  least  of 
these  is  the  custom  surrounding 
Founder's  Day.  On  the  evening  of 
that  day  all  of  the  fraternities  on 
campus  have  parties,  but  between  the 
Chi  Sigs   and   ourselves    (the  Alpha 
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by  ED  MALOTT 


Psis)    the  matter  goes  much  deeper 
than  that. 

Long  ago  when  Colton  was  just 
three  buildings  and  a  name  and  the 
Chi  Sigs  and  Alpha  Psis  were  the 
only  fraternities,  some  well-meaning 
faculty  member,  seeking  to  spur  the 
affiliated  mind  to  new  heights,  offered 
a  silver  cup  to  the  house  with  the 
highest  average.  We  won  by  some- 
thing like  three-tenths  of  a  point  and 
the  heavy  silver  emblem  reposed  on 
our  mantelpiece   for   a  year  until  it 


suddenly  disappeared  on  the  eve  of 
Founder's  Day  while  the  boys  were 
a]l  out  celebrating  (this  was  in  the 
pre-co-ed  era).  A  little  amateur 
sleuthing  sufficed  to  bring  out  the 
fact  that  our  trophy  was  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  Chi  Sigs.  A  while  later 
we  launched  a  successful  counter-raid 
and  bore  it  triumphantly  home.  After 
that  it  passed  back  and  forth  between 
us  at  irregular  intervals  and  in  the 
course  of  time  "Cup"  on  the  Colton 
Please  turn  to  page  33 


Illustration  by  Bob  Cowon 


Madge  hated  the  water.  She  hated  the  little,  sinuous, 
treacherous  rivulets  that  stole  darkly  through  the  weav- 
ing marsh  grass.  She  hated  the  relentless  ocean  that 
sucked  those  rivulets  dry  and  spewed  briny  sea  water 
back  again  into  their  muddy,  pit-strewn  beds.  She 
hated  this  flat  Georgia  coastland,  with  no  arching  hill, 
not  even  the  barest  hump,  to  rest  weary  eyes.  Here 
she  had  lived  for  twenty-five  years.  Here  she  had 
come  as  a  bride,  and  here  she  had  raised  her  children — 
three  tall  sons.  Yet  still  she  could  close  her  eyes  and 
see  the  dusty,  seamed,  red  hills  of  Alabama,  lying 
parched  under  a  clean  hot  sun.  Then  if  she  but  stretched 
forth  her  hand,  she  must  recoil  from  the  feel  of  salt 
dampness  trickling  down  the  clammy  walls,  and  her 
ears  must  again  become  accustomed  to  the  everlasting 
drumming  of  rain.  Water.  She  hated  it,  and  she 
was  afraid. 

Once  she  had  loved  this  lush  gray-green  country 
because  it  was  her  husband's  home — and  her  home,  too. 
He  had  not  been  able  to  live  away  from  the  water,  and 
she  had  smiled  at  his  eagerness  to  get  out  on  the  river 
in  the  afternoon  when  work  was  done.  She  had  lis- 
tened for  the  comforting  "putt-putt"  of  his  motor  as 
she  went  about  her  housework.  Then  one  September 
day,  when  equinoxial  winds  were  boiling  up  the  water, 
she  had  strained  in  vain  after  the  reassuring  sound. 
When  he  did  not  return,  they  had  dragged  the  swollen 
rivers  twisting  through  the  silent  marsh,  and  found  him. 
both  shoes  off  and  his  heavy  red  hunting  sweater  half 
over  his  head.  He  had  known  how  to  fight  the  water 
he  loved,  but  water  is  treacherous. 


Now  AGAIN,  ten  years  later,  it  was  September,  and  a 
stiff  northeaster  was  ripping  up  the  coast.  Outside, 
the  sycamores  were  being  stripped  by  a  wind  gone  mad. 
Sodden  leaves  and  branches  choked  the  street.  Madge 
knew  without  looking.  The  pecan  trees  would  bow 
before  the  gale,  and  brittle  branches  would  snap.  The 
white  board  fence  bounding  the  back  yard  would  come 
crashing  down  across  the  flower  beds,  as  it   did  every 


fall,  and  she  would  have  to  give  old  Henry  a  dollar 
to  set  it  up  again.  And  out  on  the  river  the  white-caps 
— but  she  mustn't  think  of  the  river.  For  somewhere 
out  there  was  Raymond,  her  youngest  son.  He  had 
been  gone  since  ten  last  night,  and  now  gray  dawn 
was  pointing  cold  fingers  at  the  destruction  of  the  storm. 
Madge  had  not  slept.  All  night  long  she  had  lain  rigid 
in  her  bed,  trying  not  to  listen  to  the  staccato  rattle 
of  rain  on  her  window  pane,  and  to  the  frightened 
chattering  of  the  old  house.  With  the  first  hint  of 
light  she  had  arisen,  and  now  moved  about  her  house, 
busying  herself  at  familiar  tasks.  She  would  build 
fires  in  all  the  empty  rooms  and  try  to  drive  away  the 
moisture  that  clung  to  the  walls.  The  house  should  be 
dry  and  cheerful  for  Raymond  when  he  returned.  When 
he  returned.  .  .  . 

Oh!  She  hated  old  Guy  Walker  for  coming  last  night 
to  tell  her  boy  the  Lil  was  loose  from  her  moorings. 
Raymond  had  been  studying  by  the  living  room  fire — 
there,  in  that  big  chair,  and  now  the  Lord  alone  knew 
where  he  was.  "Cap'n,"  Guy  called  him,  and  "the  best 
river  man  on  the  coast."  Yet  he  had  sent  this  boy  he 
loved  out  into  the  storm  to  chase  a  peanut  of  a  boat 
that  would  be  smashed  by  the  first  wave. 

"Ma'am,"  he  had  said,  while  water  dripped  from  his 
river-stained  clothes  on  to  her  clean-swept  rug,  "Ma'am, 
when  I  seen  the  Cap'n's  boat  was  gone,  I  hadda  come 
tell  him.  I — I  reckon  you  wanna  keep  him  to  home  now 
ma'am — but — he  sho'  do  love  that  little  outboa'd."  And 
he  had  shifted  uncomfortably  in  his  big  clumsy  boots, 
uncomfortably  aware  of  the  puddles  on  the  rug. 

Then  Raymond  had  come  leaping  down  the  stairs, 
struggling  into  his  coat,  and  shouting  something  about 
catching  the  Li!  before  she  reached  the  sound.  The 
sound!  The  seas  would  be  six  feet  high,  and  a  boat 
would  be  a  toy.  But  Guy  Walker's  eyes  had  shone  with 
pride,  and  he  had  grasped  Madge's  unwilling  hand  and 
whispered  in  her  ear,  "I  taught  that  boy  everything 
he  knows!" 

It  was  true,  but  she  must  not  hate  him  for  it. 
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Once  it  had  brought  tragedy, 
and  Madge  still  mistrusted 
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A    PURPLE    PA 


HORT    STORY 


The  wind  died  down  around  ten  o'clock,  and  Madge 
put  on  her  hat  and  coat  to  go  to  market.  She  would 
buy  a  good  dinner  for  Raymond.  He  would  be  cold 
and  hungry  when  he  came  in.  Stepping  out  of  the 
kitchen  door,  she  noticed  the  back  fence  was  down, 
and  wondered  where  she  could  find  old  Henry.  The 
azaleas  were  crushed  under  a  heavy  oak  limb.  The 
dead  oak  would  make  good  firewood  if  the  sun  ever 
came  out  to  dry  it. 

It  was  only  a  short  distance  to  market,  but  Madge 
was  tired  when  she  got  there.  Fallen  leaves  and  branches 
made  walking  difficult,  and  left-over  storm  gusts  came 
blustering  suddenly  from  around  corners.  Madge  was 
glad  for  the  physical  exertion  the  walk  demanded  of 
her.  It  transferred  the  struggle  going  on  in  her  mind 
to  her  body,  and  provided  a  temporary  outlet  for  the 
over-charged  tension  of  throbbing  nerves.  She  was  a 
little  breathless  when  she  entered  the  market,  and  the 
muscles  of  her  face  felt  drawn  and  taut. 

Dent,  the  vegetable  man,  came  out  from  behind  his 
stand  to  greet  her.     His  bow  was  almost  reverent. 

"Mawnin',"  he  said.  "That's  a  fine  boy  o'  yours — 
mighty  fine."  He  paused,  and  his  black,  glistening  pate 
bent  toward  her  quizzically.  "Ain't  heerd  nothin'  yet?" 

"Not  yet.  Dent."  Madge  forced  tight-pressed  lips  to 
relax  into  a  smile.  He  was  such  a  kind  old  man,  al- 
ways giving  his  customers  overflowing  measures.  "Are 
your  vegetables  fresh?" 

"Vegetables  ain't  so  good  this  mawnin',  'count  o'  the 
storm,"  Dent  acknowledged  apologetically.  "Uh — reckon 
he  be  comin'  home  now  the  wind's  blowed  out." 

"You  think  so?"  Madge  almost  succeeded  in  biting 
back  the  quiver  of  hope  in  her  voice.  This  was  the 
first  encouraging  word  she  had  heard,  and  her  heart 
drank  in  the  sound. 

The  old  darky  heard  the  pitiful,  shaking  hope  and 
turned  to  his  vegetables  in  sudden  embarrassment. 
"Why,  sho',"  he  mumbled,  just  as  if  there  were  no 
danger  worth  worrying  about.  "Pound  o'  beans,  ma'am?" 

So  he  hadn't  meant  it.     Still,  he  was  old  and  black. 


and  couldn't  know  as  she  did  how  swift  and  sure  was 
Raymond  in  forcing  a  boat  through  choppy  water.  He 
couldn't  know — he  couldn't  know.  He  didn't  know  the 
river  currents  as  Raymond  did,  and  the  tiny  islands 
where  a  boy  and  a  boat  might  find  shelter  till  wind  and 
tide  stopped  beating  toward  the  open  sea.  Madge 
hurried  home  with  her  purchases,  bidding  her  mind 
look  only  at  the  small,  safe  islands. 

At  two-thirty  Madge  cleared  off  the  table  and  set  the 
unused  plates  back  in  the  cupboard.  The  vegetables 
could  be  warmed  over,  but  she'd  have  to  make  fresh 
biscuits.  And  the  nice  flounder  she'd  bought  was  al- 
ready overdone.  Well,  Raymond  would  like  it  anyway, 
since  it  was  salt-water  fish,  and  fresh.  She'd  had  a 
hard  time  finding  any  fresh  fish  this  morning,  since  the 
boats  hadn't  gone  out  while  the  northeaster  raged.  She 
put  the  flounder  in  the  oven,  and  set  a  pan  of  water 
beneath  it  to  keep  it  from  drying  out.  Somehow  she'd 
never  cared  much  for  fish,  but  the  boys  all  loved  sea- 
food, and  she  had  learned  to  prepare  it  for  them.  Now 
they  were  all  grown  and  gone  out  of  her  life.  All  except 
Raymond,  and  he  would  soon  go  too.  Thank  heaven 
she  had  never  been  the  kind  of  mother  who  clung 
foolishly  to  her  children  and  tried  to  keep  them  still 
her  own  when  they  began  to  chafe  against  home  ties. 

But  maybe  it  would  have  been  better  if  she  }iad.  in- 
sisted more  on  their  filial  obligations  to  her.  Maybe 
if  she  had  clung  to  Raymond  and  begged  him  not  to 
go,  she  would  not  now  be  waiting,  waiting  for  his  re- 
turn, and  thinking  of  the  man  who  had  drowned  with 
his  sweater  half  off.  But  she  had  stood  dumbly  and 
watched  him  go.  Then  she  had  picked  up  his  book 
where  he  had  thrown  it  to  the  floor.  He  was  a  man 
now,  really.    She  was  a  woman,  and  afraid. 

All  afternoon  Madge  invented  small  tasks  to  busy 
her  fingers,  but  her  mind  pursued  its  own  course. 
Certainly  Guy  Walker  would  have  sent  out  boats  to  look 
for  the  "Cap'n."  The  storm  had  blown  itself  out  by  the 
middle  of  the  morning,  and  river  men  could  go  in  safety 
where    a    fool-hardy    boy    had    gone    in    madness    the 

Please  turn  to  page  29 
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^0t  i  a  die  A  Onli^ 

by  CONNIE  DEBOER 

The  Lowdown  by  the  Server-Ups 


Waiters  serve  meals.  They  also 
serve  the  North  Quads,  but  in  a  much 
subtler  way.  Because  the  boys  who 
v/ait  tables  in  the  South  Quads  see 
the  coeds  in  their  many  moods,  they 
are  a  mine  of  knowledge  to  prospec- 
tive Romeos.  If  someone  is  doubtful 
or  just  plain  curious  about  a  girl,  he 
consults  the  South  Quad  oracles  who 
see  all,  know  all,  and  aren't  supposed 
tc  tell.  But  "confidentially,"  to  a 
friend,  they  will  let  slip  their  choicest 
bits,  and  their  opinions  are  so  highly 
respected  that  the  little  lady  is 
damned  or  dated  by  a  word  from  her 
v/aiters.  Since  this  is  so,  it  is  only 
right  to  tell  the  fair  coed  what  the 
waiters  consider  the  secrets  of  her 
success — or  otherwise. 

MEALS 

Breakfast:  The  getter-uppers  are 
considered  harmless,  excepting  those 
who  read  the  "Daily  Menace,"  drink 
four  cups  of  coffee,  leave  curlers  in 
their  hair,  or  come  in  at  8:14% 
(service  stops  at  8:15).  The  girl  who 
avoids  all  of  these  faux  pas  is  at 
once  a  paragon,  a  queen,  and  a  pos- 
sible date. 

Luncheon:  Even  the  smoothest 
little  number  on  campus  is  damned 
forever  in  the  eyes  of  the  waiters  if 
she  is  a  slow  chewer-upper  or  asks 
for  a  second  helping  at  12:30.  Twen- 
ty minutes  is  all  they  allow  for  lunch, 
so  a  coffee-dawdler  risks  social  ostra- 
cism. 

Dinner:  Late-comers  are  cussed, 
but  not  condemned.  Even  a  second 
helping  at  supper  is  alright,  but 
never,  never  a  third  one.  Anyone 
with  that  vigorous  an  appetite  usually 
makes  an  expensive  date — or  is  fat. 

MANNERS 

The  waiters  claim  that  "one  of  the 
best  indices  to  a  girl's  character  is 
the  way  she  eats."  According,  to  their 
observations,  if  a  girl  eats  slowly  and 
lingers  over  her  coffee,  she  is  apt  to 
be  easy-going  and  quiet.  Just  the 
opposite  holds  true  for  those  who  eat 
rapidly  "as  most  peppy  girls  do."  The 


most  highly  recommended  lass  is  the 
one  who  can  eat  without  seeming  to. 
One  of  the  waiters  went  so  far  as 
to  say  that  if  he  had  to  choose  be- 
tween two  girls,  all  things  being 
equal,  he  would  be  able  to  decide 
which  to  marry  by  serving  them  over 
a  period  of  time.  Surprisingly 
enough,  the  men  who  work  in  open 
houses  agreed  with  him,  while  soror- 
ity servers  did  not. 

Those  girls  whom  the  waiters  like 
do  get  better  service — a  nicer  help- 
ing of  meat,  a  bigger  dish  of  ice 
cream,  or  a  date.  Every  man  agreed 
however,  that  98%  of  the  girls  are 
considerate  and  thoughtful  —  which 
is  a  pretty  high  average  • —  or  maybe 
they  were  just  being  polite. 

One  of  the  not-so-polite  ones  vol- 
unteered  his   opinion.   "If  you  think 


WHAT  PROFESSOR: 

I  1.  Spent    several    months    as    a 

I       quartermaster  of  an  ocean  freighter 

just  to  knock  around  the  world? 

2.  Was  in  charge  of  the  Chicago 
convention  of  the  American  Histori- 
cal Association? 

3.  Was  born  in  Oregon  and  took 
his  Ph.D.  at  the  University  of  Chi- 
cago? 

4.  Spends  his  free  summers  fish- 
ing and  canoeing  in  Canada  and  on 
the  West  Coast? 

5.  Met  a  girl  in  the  manuscript 
room  of  the  Library  of  Congress 
and  married  her? 

6.  Has  taught  at  the  University  of 
Chicago  and  at  the  University  of 
Wisconsin? 

7.  When  a  student  spent  sum- 
mers in  the  lead  and  silver  mines 
of  Idaho,  and  the  shops  of  the 
Great  Northern  Railway  as  a  ma- 

I       chinists'  helper? 

8.  Was  a  letterman  in  track 
(broad-jumping)  and  basketball  at 
Oregon? 

9.  Spent  the  summer  of  1934  tour- 
ing Russia  for  the  University  of 
Wisconsin? 

10.  Sits  leisurely  on  the  desk  to 
lecture  to  his  class  in  American 
History.  Answer  on  page  39 
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that  just  because  they  are  ladies,  they 
are  'ladylike,'  you  have  another 
think  coming!  The  fraternity  butter 
or  water  fights  are  mere  tiddly- 
winks  when  the  girls  begin  to  play 
'fire-engine!'  "  This  little  indoor  sport 
begins  with  a  siren  yell  (no  pun), 
with  all  the  coeds  crescendoing  in  a 
whine  and  clanging  the  glasses,  until 
the  leader  drops  a  fistful  of  silverware 
on  the  floor  with  a  crash.  The  "en- 
gine" has  arrived.  Then  around  the 
tables  troop  the  girls,  snake-dance 
fashion,  to  put  out  the  fire.  If  a  spoon- 
ful of  water  happens  to  slide  down 
someone's  neck,  the  battle  is  on. 
"Jiggers!"  say  the  waiters  and  hide  in 
the  pantry. 

CONVERSATION 

Morals:  The  good  waiter  tries  to 
be  stone  deaf,  for  the  girls  seem  to 
forget  that  the  boys  have  ears.  Gos- 
sip flies,  and  many  a  coed's  career  in 
the  North  Quads  has  been  smashed 
by  a  careless  remark  made  within 
hearing  distance  of  a  waiter. 

One  trick  that  scores  "minus  zero" 
is  for  the  fair  maiden  to  chatter  on 
loudly  about  what  a  horrible  date 
she  had  last  night  and  why  didn't  he 
take  her  to  the  Drake  instead  of  the 
"3500?''  "She  doesn't  have  to  date 
him,"  is  the  philosophic  comment  of 
the  disgusted  listener.  But  what 
makes  his  blood  really  boil  is  to  hear 
:i  buddy  "raked  over  the  coals," 
when  he  can't  talk  back  to  defend 
him.  Smart  girls  will  hang  onto  their 
tongues  down  at  dinner,  or  at  least 
choose  innocuous  subjects! 

To  tell  the  truth,  waiting  tables  in 
the  South  Quads  is  considered  better 
than  any  course  on  "Introduction  to 
Marriage."  The  men  agree  that  clev- 
erness is  highly  satisfactory,  but 
risque  stories,  never!  (It  has  been 
said  that  the  boys'  peevishness  on 
this  score  arises  from  the  fact  that 
the  girls  always  whisper  the  "gag" 
line!) 

Politics:  Officially  smiling,  con- 
versing, or  otherwise  behaving  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  interfere  with 
efficiency  is  verboten  for  the  waiters. 
So  those  girls  who  deliberately  try 
to  make  the  boys  laugh  are  consid- 
ei'ed  downright  mean,  and  rate  a 
black  mark  in  the  waiters'  mental 
date  book.  The  coed  who  is  obviously 
out  to  get  a  date  rates  another.  Sub- 
tlety is  the  spice  of  life,  the  waiters 
feel. 

It  is  true  that  the  waiters  run  what 
Please  turn  to  page  29 
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'Go  West,  Young  Man  .  .  ." 

and  an  N.  U.  Senior  did, 

to  spend  a  summer 

among  the  silent  H 

Navajos 


Picture  ten  men  in  their  "swim- 
min'  hole"  attire,  standing  at  atten- 
tion on  the  floor  of  a  rock-walled 
canyon — sides  rising  600  feet — sing- 
ing "America"  until  their  voices  echo 
from  clifl:  to  cliff.  A  crescent  moon 
gives  the  red  canyon  walls  an  eery 
silver  glow.  They  have  just  trudged 
twenty  miles,  in  and  out  of  deep 
washes,  over  boulders  and  across 
sand  dunes — country  marked  "Too 
complicated  to  survey"  on  the  gov- 
ernment maps;  and  at  the  end  of  that 
journey  is  Rainbow  Natural  Bridge, 
awing  them  with  its  grandeur,  dwarf- 
ing them  by  its  massiveness,  as  high 
as  the  Tribune  Tower.  Finding  the 
end  of  their  hike  well  worth  the  hot, 
aching  feet,  they  plunge  into  the 
clear,  cold  pool  beneath  the  arch  of 
sandstone. 

This  was  just  one  of  the  experi- 
ences of  the  men  on  the  Rainbow 
Bridge-Monument  Valley  Expedi- 
tion. For  six  summers,  students  and 
professors  from  colleges  and  univer- 
sities in  the  United  States  have  band- 
ed together  in  this  expedition  to  do 
scientific  work  in  Northeastern  Ari- 
zona and  Southeastern  Utah,  a  yet 
partially  unexplored  region.  It  is  a 
marvelous  opportunity  for  these  men 
to  gain  practical  experience  in  their 
respective  fields,  and  to  make  avail- 
able to  museums  and  the  government, 
data  for  use  in  administering  the  pub- 
lic lands.  The  research  field  includes 
the  Navajo  Indian  Reservation, 
approximately  190  miles  long  by 
140   miles    wide,    a   region   of   25,725 
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square  miles,  occupied  almost  entire- 
Ij-  by  Indians,  the  largest  piece  of 
undeveloped  Indian  land  in  the 
United  States.  Connecticut,  Rhode 
Island,  Massachusetts,  and  Vermont 
would  fit  comfortably  in  the  reserva- 
tion. 

Shepard  Crumpacker,  N.  U.  '38, 
and  the  author  saw  announcements 
of  the  expedition  posted  on  the  geol- 
ogy bulletin  board  in  University  Hall, 
and  after  receiving  descriptive  litera- 
ture, our  enthusiasm  mounted  for  an 
experience  in  the  West.  Special  deliv- 
ery  letters   flew    to   New   York   and 


back,  and  in  June  we  found  ourselves 
on  the  official  expedition  list,  travel- 
ing westward  with  the  Eastern  di- 
vision in  station  wagons.  There  were 
boys  from  six  Eastern  schools,  inter- 
ested in  archeology  and  other  "field" 
sciences.  Shep  and  I  started  as  geol- 
ogists and  engineers,  mapping  and 
geology  courses  at  N.U.  our  prepara- 
tion. I  soon,  however,  became  in- 
terested enough  in  the  Navajo  Indian, 
40,000  of  them  on  the  reservation,  to 
earn  the  title  of  "Ethnologist,"  a 
student  of  races. 

Fifteen  hundred  miles  and  our  sta- 
tion wagons  reached  the  little  Mor- 
mon town  of  Bluff,  Utah,  where  an 
old  trader  surprised  us  with  the  state- 
ment, "Roads  are  pretty  well  washed 
out!"  These  words  sounded  odd  to 
Easterners  who  expected  nothing  but 
scorched  "dryness"  on  the  desert.  But 
our  ranger-guide  took  it  all  in  his 
stride  and  though  the  shadows  of  the 
cliffs  along  the  San  Juan  were  long 
and  75  miles  remained  to  be  bounced 
into  our  tired  bones,  he  lounged  across 
the  porch  of  the  trading  post  and 
waved  a  "highball"  to  the  line  of 
waiting  station  wagons. 

We  crossed  the  gravy-waters  of  the 
San  Juan  and  entered  Monument 
Valley   on   what  was   now    our   own 
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makeshift  trail.  The  sun  disappeared. 
not  among  skyscrapers  of  man's 
fashioning,  but  among  the  stately 
"monuments,"  great  red  sandstone 
and  volcanic  buttes  scattered  over 
the  surface  of  the  desert,  reflecting 
glorious  reds,  yellows,  and  purples 
with  the  dying  light.  We  were  tired; 
drivers  fell  asleep  and  drove  into 
washes;  two  parties  were  lost  from 
the  main  caravan  in  the  now  dark 
desert.  We  drove  through  the  only 
town  in  175  miles  without  being 
aware  of  it. 

Gil  started  a  song  to  keep  awake, 
but  its  ring  in  the  dead  silence  dis- 
couraged him.  The  mystery  and 
grandeur  of  the  starlight  picture  was 
awe-compelling.  Monuments  rising 
from  the  flat  expanse  of  sand — black 
sentinels  of  the  night.  The  Mittens. 
Mitchell  and  Merrick,  the  Owl,  the 
Three  Sisters,  and  greatest  of  them 
all,  Agathla,  1300  feet  high,  the  West's 
Empire  State  Buildingl — products  of 
the  forces  of  wind  and  rain.  And  the 
stars  above,  greater  worlds  than  our 
own.  Nothing  human,  warm,  and 
friendly  but  the  sound  of  the  auto 
motor. 

College  Men  Go  Indian 

This  was  the  baptism  of  college 
men  in  the  wonders  of  America's  last 
frontier.  We  settled  down  to  a  lively 
routine.  Some  of  the  men  found  fas- 
cination in  the  virgin  field  for  sci- 
entific study.  Although  I  appreciated 
their  interests,  it  was  the  Navajo 
Indian,  his  character  and  habits  that 
held  my  attention.  There  were  prob- 
lems of  Indian  administration,  prac- 
tical, everyday  affairs  of  a  tribe  that 
is  rapidly  increasing.  Still  more  en- 
grossing were  the  century-old  tradi- 
tions to  study  before  one  could  begiH 
to  appreciate  the  simple  tenets  of 
the  Navajo  religion. 

Shep  and  I  were  first  assigned  to 
the  engineering  group  at  Cobra  Head 
Camp  to  make  detailed  maps  of 
Tsegie  Canyon  drainage  system,  rich 
in  pueblo  ruins.  Each  of  these  age- 
old  cities  was  carefully  located  and 
labelled  on  the  map.  I  was  rodman 
for  several  days,  sleeping  wearily 
each  night  after  crawling  perilously 
up  and  down  1000-foot  cliffs  with  the 
12-foot  surveyor's  rod  tied  to  my  belt. 
Before  crawling  into  a  bed-roll  un- 
der the  stars,  however,  there  was 
always  a  campfire  discussion  at 
Cobra  Camp,  as  well  as  at  Marsh  Pass, 
Totem  Pole,  Dorr  Canyon,  and  Pleas- 


ant Grove.  Professors  gave  lectures 
around  the  campfire  and  "Slim" 
argued  the  merits  of  U.S.C.  Most  in- 
teresting evenings  came  when  John, 
Ben,  or  Milt  Wetherill  would  tell  us 
stories  of  Arizona. 

The  Wetherills  are  the  most  ro- 
mantic family  in  the  history  of  the 
southwest.  They  set  up  their  first 
trading  post  at  Oljeto  (Moonlight 
Water).  John  became  the  Indians' 
respected  friend,  the  finest  represent- 
ative of  "Mr.  Washington."  and  Mrs. 


Gilbert  Cambell  and  Don  Morse,  Purdue, 
and  John  E.  Fobes  (right),  N.U.  Bearded 
and  happy,  they  helped  map  Nava jo-land. 

Wetherill,  their  goddess.  The  Nav- 
ajos  call  her  "Azansosi"  which 
means  "little  slim  woman."  She 
knows  all  their  prayers.  Ben  Wether- 
ill is  still  called  "Aski  Yazeen,"  or 
"little  boy.''  He  is  a  recognized  au- 
thority on  Southwestern  archeology 
and  the  language  of  the  Indian.  Milt 
V/etherill,  guardian  of  Navajo  Na- 
tional Monument,  swears  he  can  set 
up  housekeeping  on  the  North  side 
of  Navajo  Mountain,  and  a  whole  reg- 
iment won't  find  him. 

Cobra  Head  camp  was  situated  at 
the  finest  spring  in  the  vicinity,  (prac- 
tically the  only  important  one),  and 
its  cook,  Jim  Hunt,  a  Mormon  boy, 
was  reported  to  be  better  than  "3- 
Star  Hennessy"  at  base  camp.  But  I 
wanted  a  position  where  I  could  meet 
more  Indians.  "Prof."  Winning,  field 
director,  assigned  me  to  work  at 
Marsh  Pass,  to  the  south.  This  camp 
was  located  on  the  main  route  of 
travel  between  trading  posts.  In- 
dians were  continually  riding  by  on 
their  Navajo  ponies.  No  fine  water 
there,  though.  We  hauled  it  in  gaso- 
line barrels  from  the  government 
wells,    15   miles   off.    Many   a    man's 


stomach  felt  raw,  and  he  belched 
gasoline  fumes  when  he  drank  that 
tepid  water.  Imagine  our  joy  when 
one  day  water  came  in  an  old  Coca- 
Cola  barrel.  More  luck  when  we 
hired  a  new  cook,  Tom  Carr,  formerly 
with  Zane  Grey,  who  could  even 
bake  cake  with  the  primitive  equip- 
ment at  hand. 

Apparently  the  Indians  liked  the 
food,  too.  At  meal-time  there  were 
always  several  waiting  around  the 
cook-shack.  They  would  approach  in 
courteous  Navajo  fashion,  standing 
quietly  about  50  feet  away  until  their 
host  recognized  them  and  invited 
them  in.  It  was  then  we  had  an  op- 
portunity to  ask  them  questions  (af- 
ter learning  some  of  the  essential 
words  in  Athapascan,  Navajo).  'When 
the  conversation  went  beyond  com- 
prehension, we  would  resort  to  signs 
or  call  in  Max  Salt,  our  Navajo  who 
liad  been  to  Indian  college. 

Conversation  with  Ni-de-kloi  (Bil- 
ly goat  whiskers),  who  was  well  in 
his  nineties  and  owned  many  cattle, 
Red  Bird,  Yellow  Shirt  and  others 
taught  us  to  respect  the  usually  silent 
Navajo,  and  understand  their  be- 
liefs. 

The  Navajo  father  tells  his  son  to 
rise  early,  for  it  is  at  dawn  that  the 
Crow  People  fly  about,  and  if  they 
find  someone  asleep,  they  may  gossip 
that  such  a  person  is  sick,  and  sickness 
will  surely  follow.  Back  from  the 
tourist  track,  these  old  customs  and 
beliefs  still  prevail  and  very  few  Nav- 
ajo have  learned  English.  Ni-de-kloi 
had  seen  the  day  when  United  States 
troops  came  to  capture  the  "renegade" 
Navajo,  but  he  had  fled  into  the  back 
canyon  where  the  soldier  feared  to 
follow. 

No  W.P.A.  Indians 

During  the  hot  days  those  of  us 
who  had  camp  duty  worked  with 
Jerry  and  Max  Salt  building  a  scien- 
tific field  laboratory.  We  found  the 
Indians  hard,  conscientious  workers. 
Certainly  they  could  chop  through  a 
pinon  pine  or  juniper  in  half  the 
strokes  it  took  us  "Belicanas."  Jerry 
Salt,  too,  was  a  typical  Indian  prank- 
ster. For  some  unknown  (?)  reason 
he  gave  me  the  name  "Kelly  Yazee" 
v/hich  means  "Little  donkey."  In  the 
evening,  Jerry  merged  into  a  beauti- 
ful painting  as  he  galloped  his  horse 
home  down  the  canyon  into  the  glori- 
ous Western  sunset,  singing  a  happy 
Indian  song.  Please  turn  to  page  32 
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The  audience  leaned 
forward  nervously  in 
their  seats.  No,  it  wasn't 
a  basketball  game,  nor 
a  prize  fight,  nor  a  mur- 
der trial.  It  was  a  de- 
bate! 600  students  and 
professors  had  laid  out 
the  necessai-y  twenty- 
five  cents  for  admission, 
confident  of  getting 
their  money's  worth.  On 
the  platform  sat  four 
debaters,  fidgeting  nerv- 
ously with  their  notes, 
or  smiling  viciously  at 
their  opponents.  The  Wisconsin  team 
was  there  on  one  side;  on  the  other 
sat  the  Northwestern  team.  Just  be- 
fore the  boys  had  taken  the  platform, 
Northwestern's  coach  had  said  with 
a  malicious  wink.  "All  right  boys, 
get  in  there  and  pitch  for  your  old 
alma  mater."  And  the  Northwestern 
debaters  had  chuckled,  because  they 
knew  that  their  mater  didn't  give 
much  of  a  hang  whether  they  pitched 
or  not. 

They  Won 

The  chairman  told  his  joke  and  the 
debate  was  on!  Each  speaker  rose  to 
the  heights  of  mental  and  physical 
exertion  as  he  pleaded  with  the 
crowd  and  lashed  at  the  opposition. 
As  the  last  Wisconsin  speaker  swept 
away  the  debris  of  rebuttal,  the  au- 
dience sat  back  and  rested,  conscious 
of  having  witnessed  a  tremendous 
battle  of  wit  and  logic.  All  was  silence 
as  the  venerable  old  judge  hobbled 
up  to  the  platform.  As  usual  he  ir- 
ritated everyone  in  the  place  by  fili- 
bustering for  fifteen  minutes  before 
giving  his  decision.  Finally,  with  a 
fearful  glance  at  the  Northwestern 
coach,  he  mumbled,  "And  so,  I  give 
the  decision  to  Wisconsin."  Then  he 


Northwestern's  leading  debaters.    Left  to 

right,    Herb    Silvers,    Jim    Rahl,    Henry 

Taecker,  Dwight  Croessman. 

hobbled  back  to  collect  his  fee — from 
the  Wisconsin  coach. 

A  thunder  of  applause  split  the  air. 
The  cry,  "We  won"  traveled  rapidly 
about  the  campus.  In  the  auditorium, 
all  was  confusion.  Newspaper  re- 
porters climbed  the  platform  to  get 
statements.  Lights  flashed  as  speak- 
ers were  snapped  with  characteristic 
gestures.  In  several  corners  of  the 
hall,  groups  gathered  to  discuss  the 
the  question,  or  to  cuss  the  judge. 
The  debaters  hurried  off  for  a  beer  in 
the  Union.  The  next  morning,  cam- 
pus breakfasters  read  a  three  column 
story  complete  with  pictures,  quota- 
tions, and  the  railroad  headline — 
"BADGERS  DEFEAT  WILDCATS- 
BIG  TEN  VICTORY." 

Maybe  you  think  this  happened  in 
Evanston,  but  I  don't.  The  truth  is 
that  it  occurred  in  Madison,  Wiscon- 
sin. In  fact,  it's  quite  a  usual  oc- 
currence there  and  in  other  univer- 
sities.  (A  student  was  leaning  over 
my  shoulder  as  I  wrote  this.  "North- 
western kids  will  laugh  like  hell  when 


they  read  that,"  he  said. 
"It  sounds  like  so  much 
baloney.") 

But  let  me  paint  a 
picture  that  you  will 
appreciate.  It  was  on 
the  same  night  in  Ev- 
anston. Harris  107  play- 
ed host  to  the  Ohio 
State  team.  Twenty 
minutes  after  the  ap- 
pointed time,  forty  or 
fifty  students  straggled 
wearily  into  the  room. 
Waiting  on  the  platform 
with  martyred  patience 
sat  the  debaters,  suppressing  yawns 
or  sipping  the  luke-warm  water.  The 
time-keeper  (some  poor  devil  of  a 
Freshman)  down  in  front  was  sound 
asleep,  but  there  was  no  one  close 
snough  to  hear  his  snoring.  Outside  in 
the  hall,  the  janitor  was  muttering 
Swedish  curses  at  having  to  stay 
overtime.  The  debaters  glanced 
warily  at  the  semi-audience.  Four 
students  in  the  back  row  were  en- 
gaged in  a  bull  session  which  lasted 
through  the  debate,  until  they  all 
walked  out  in  the  middle  of  a  speech. 
Everyone  else  was  either  yawning 
or  grumbling. 

Page  Ferdinand 

The  contest  began.  After  two  or 
three  attempts  to  interest  the  highly 
uninterested  audience,  the  debaters 
rattled  off  their  remarks  with  auto- 
matic abandon.  The  affair  was  about 
as  spirited  as  Ferdinand's  bull  fight. 
They  hardly  dared  look  at  the  audi- 
ence (or  should  I  say,  look  jor  the  au- 
dience?): At  the  conclusion  of  the 
debate  (after  a  third  of  the  audience 
had  trickled  out)— I  think  North- 
western won — it  hardly  matters — 
someone  was  injured  in  the  rush  for 
Please  turn  to  page  38 
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Once  upon  a  time  there  was 
a  Prince  in  a  far-off  land.  This 
Prince  was  rich  beyond  the 
highest  dream  of  his  most  be- 
nighted subject — so  rich  was  he 
that  nothing  existed  on  earth  or 
in  the  water  or  air  that  he  might 
not  have  possessed  by  merely 
saying  to  one  of  his  stewards: 

"Steward,  I  desire  this-or- 
that,  and  I  want  it  now!" 

"Yes,  your  Majesty,"  the  ste- 
ward would  have  replied.  "It 
shall  be  yours  sooner  than  you 
can  snap  your  fair,  white  fin- 
gers." 

But  the  Prince  didn't  want 
anything.  He  was  satisfied 
with  the  world  as  it  was:  he 
liked  his  little  country;  he  was 
fond  of  his  father  and  his 
mother  —  the  King  and  the 
Queen,  In  fact  he  cared  not  a 
whit  whether  his  country  should 
become  advanced  and  progress 
and  become  bigger  and  better. 
He  only  wanted  to  see  it  remain 
in  its  pleasant,  simple  form. 

Neither  his  father  nor  his 
mother  suggested  that  he  go 
away  to  one  of  the  large  uni- 
versities in  the  neighboring 
countries  in  order  that  he  might 
learn  the  wisdoms  which  had 
been  passed  down  from  the  early 
civilizations.  They  were  con- 
tent and  they  were  content  to 
let  their  son  remain  content. 

And  so  for  many  years,  days 
and  nights  passed  over  the  beau- 
tiful little  country,  summers 
and  winters  and  springs  and 
autumns  passed  and  some  old 
men  and  some  old  wrinkled 
women  died,  and  a  few  babies 
were  born.  But,  for  the  most 
part,  each  day  was  like  every 
other,  and  each  year  was  twin  to 
that  before  it. 

The  innkeeper  stood  before 
the  door  of  his  inn  at  nights  and 
welcomed  the  few  wanderers 
who  would  stay  the  night,  drink 
the  soothing  drink  of  this  far- 
off  land,    and  the  next  day   be 


gone.  Cobblers  hammered  until  there  was  no  more  light 
by  which  to  see  the  tiny  nails  they  used — no  light  to  pick 
out  the  patient  stitches.  Poets  and  students  unbent  from 
their  desks,  rose  and  looked  out  their  diamond-paned 
garret  windows  over  the  quiet  town.  Candles  were  lit 
in  the  castle  and  they  twinkled  warmly  from  their 
silver  candlesticks.  The  King  and  Queen  sleepily 
stumbled  up  the  stairs  to  the  royal  bed.  The  Prince 
stayed  down  in  the  cellar,  testing  the  ancient  vintages 
and  reading  Omar  Khayyam. 

It  was  on  a  night  much  like  every  other  night,  not 
very  warm  nor  very  cold  either,  that  a  surging  white 
horse  carrying  a  tall  figure  in  a  flowing  cape  clattered 
down  the  cobblestone  street  into  the  courtyard,  and 
stopped  before  the  inn-door.  The  man  dismounted 
gracefully  and  strode  with  long  strides  under  the  low 
beam  of  the  door.  There  was  no  one  in  the  great  main 
room  of  the  inn,  and  only  one  candle  burned  on  the 
zinc  bar.    He  flung  his  black  cape  on  a  chair  and  called. 

"Hallo,  in  therel  Is  there  anyone  around?"  No  one 
answered,  and  seeing  that  he  must  fend  for  himself,  the 
Stranger  reached  over  the  zinc  bar  for  a  bottle  of  the 
rich,  soothing  drink  for  which  the  land  was  famous. 
Picking  up  a  glass  at  the  same  time,  he  sat  at  one  of 
the  long  tables  which  stretched  the  length  of  the  room. 
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poured  himself  a  drink  and  swallowed  it  vigorously. 
It  was  not  a  choking  drink  like  raw  whisky,  nor  too 
sweet,  like  gin,  but  soft  and  soothing,  like  fresh  honey 
and  the  juice  of  new  lilacs.  The  tall  man  poured  another 
glass  and  tossed  it  off.  Only  then  did  he  turn  in  his 
chair  to  watch  the  far  innkeeper  roll  and  bubble  and 
babble  toward  him. 

"Mary'll  be  down  in  a  minute.  Mary's  the  barmaid. 
The  trade's  so  bad  now,  you  know,  that  Mary  hasn't 
much  to  do.  I  can't  afford  to  pay  a  girl  for  doing  noth- 
ing," he  continued  apologetically.  "Is  thei^e  something 
I  can  get  for  you,  sir?"'  And  then,  as  he  sighted  the 
empty  glass  on  the  table,  he  muttered,  "Oh,  I  see  you 
have  something  already." 

"And  a  dinner,"  the  Stranger  suggested. 

"The  dinner  will  be  ready  in  just  a  little  while — 
roasted  ox  .  .  .  pheasant  au  parfait — a  simple  meal,  but 
one  that  men  have  come  back  for." 

"And  I'd  thank  you  to  see  that  someone  takes  in  the 
horse  in  the  yard,"  the  tall,  black-cloaked  Stranger  said. 

"I'll  see  to  it  at  once,"  and  the  inn-keeper  bowed  low 
and  rolled  and  bubbled  and  babbled  out  the  door  he  had 
come  in. 

"Oh  .  .  .  and  can  you  tell  me  when  I  would  be  most 


likely  to  see  the  Prince  in  town?"  he  called  after  the 
receding  figure. 

"In  town,  sir?  He  hardly  ever  comes  into  town,  but 
you  can  see  him  at  the  court  almost  any  morning." 

"That  won't  be  necessary,"  the  Stranger  said.  "I 
merely  wanted  to  see  his  face." 

"Yes,  sir,  will  there  be  anything  else,  sir?" 

"Thank  you,  no."  And  so  the  innkeeper  disappeared 
and  swishing  whisperings  were  heard  in  the  hall. 

All  might  have  gone  well  if  the  tall  Stranger  had  not 
chosen  this  particulai'  quiet  town  to  visit.  Or  even 
then,  the  country  might  have  slept  on  for  centuries,  if 
only  the  Prince  had  not  decided  the  next  morning  that 
he  would  go  for  a  walk. 

The  Prince  did  not  often  leave  the  high  stone  walls 
of  the  castle,  and  indeed  it  was  only  rarely  that  he 
would  consent  to  climb  out  of  the  musty  wine  cellar 
or  drop  Omar  Khayyam.  He  could  not  become  suffi- 
ciently interested  in  even  the  most  interesting  princesses 
to  settle  down  and  have  domestic  troubles  and  infant 
royalty.  The  young  Prince  was  decidedly  lacking  in 
broad  interests,  and  on  any  other  day  he  would  have 
spurned  the  suggestion  that  he  go  out  for  a  walk  or  a 
drive  and  get  some  fresh  air  and  sunshine.  It  would 
have  been  out  of  the  question  on  any  other  day.  but  on 
this  particular  day  he  was  in  the  mood  to  loalk. 

The  King  was  perturbed  when  he  heard  of  the  un- 
usual activity  of  his  son.  If  it  liad  been  a  sincere  inter- 
est on  his  part  to  see  how  the  other  half  lived,  if  he  had 
desired  to  walk  through  the  homes  of  the  peasants  and 
say,  "Something  must  be  done,"  his  sudden  desire  for 
exercise  might  have  been  at  least  partially  understood. 
Of  if  he  had  had  a  clandestine  love  affair  with  some 
country  wench,  his  sudden  whim  would  have  been 
winked  at  and  the  King,  his  father,  would  have  merely 
told  him  to  be  careful  and  to  be  back  for  dinner.  But 
as  it  was,  the  curiosity  of  the  King  was  aroused  and 
some  worried  wrinkles  cracked  his  face,  as  he  saw  the 
young  Prince  saunter  out  of  the  castle.  He  watched 
him  make  his  way  down  the  street  and  out  into  the 
countryside.  "Perhaps  he's  looking  for  a  Tree  and 
Thou,"  the  stately  old  scion  mused.  "But  then  he  has  no 
Loaf  of  Bread  and  no  Jug  of  Wine  .  .  .  how  terrifying!" 

He  jumped  out  of  his  demi-throne  and  shouted  at  a 
trusted  equerry.  "Konnchen,  follow  that  man!  I  mean, 
follow  the  young  master,  Konnchen.  He  may  become 
lost.  You  never  can  tell.  Forget  your  hat,  Konnchen 
.  .  .  follow  him!" 

The  disgruntled  equerry  hobbled  out  of  the  room,  and 
presently    the   King   could   see   him   from    his   window. 

Please  turn  to  page  39 

"Good  morning,"  said  the  long  black-coated  jorm 
"Good  morning,"  said    the   prince.   haU-heartedl 
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"What  Half  the  World  Never  Knows . . . " 


By  The  ProwJer 

Hello,  Kiddies!  Now  that  you  have  been 
writing  exams  for  two  weeks  you  must 
be  right  in  the  mood.  So  the  Prowler  is 
going  to  give  you  a  little  exam  to  see 
how  much  you  known  about  your  Cur- 
rent Scandal,  ClOO.  Now  don't  stay  up 
all  night  studying — the  way  to  pass  this 
exam  is  to  go  out  the  night  before  and 
whoop  it  up! 

Now,  pupils,  don't  get  frightened.  This 
exam  is  so  easy  that  you  all  have  a 
chance,  even  you.  Bill  Powers,  of  mak- 
ing an  A.  In  fact,  it's  so  easy  it's 
SIMPLE.    Here  we  go: 

1.  Do  you  know  that  BlUie  Gibbs  (KD) 
gave  Hal  Davidson  back  his  Pi  K  A  pin 
because  he,  not  liking  Jimmy  Lunceford, 
did  not  want  to  go  to  the  Prom  and  she 
did? 

2.  Do  you  know  that  Betty  Keppler 
(Alpha  Chi)  just  received  three  photo- 
graphs from  friend  Hal  Kemp,  apologiz- 
ing for  their  late  arrival  because  he  had 
been  busy  getting  married?  However, 
Betty  and  wife  Martha  are  also  friends. 

3.  Do  you  know  that  Marion  "Gibby" 
Gibson  (DG)  actually  comes  up  to  the 
fourth  vest  button  on  Hank  Nickel  (Sigma 
Nu)? 

4.  Do  you  know  that  two  of  the  Beta 
boogies  Bill  Bitting  and  Jim  Calhoun, 
played  "Happy  New  Year"  one  night  out 
at  the  3500  club,   and  switched  dates? 

5.  Do  you  know  that  Billy  Wise  (Gam- 
ma Phi)  is  working  hard  to  graduate  so 
that  she  and  "Speed"  Wheeler  (Beta)  can 
have  a  June  wedding? 

6.  Do  you  know  that  Bob  Rich,  who 
now  sings  at  the  Drake,  will  maybe  hire 
a  permanent  table  for  Dell  Kiely,  whose 
theme  song  will  be,  "Alone  at  a  Table 
for  Two?" 

7.  Do  you  know  that  Dell  (see  above) 
finally  got  to  be  a  showgirl  in  the  Waa- 
Mu  show  after  trying  out  for  four  years'' 

8.  Do  you  know  that  Don  Clawson  (Phi 
Kap)  has  definitely  beaten  out  his  rival 
at  Illinois  for  the  affections  of  Kay  Mc- 
Ginn (Alpha  Chi)? 

9.  Do  you  know  that  Art  Mertz  (Lamb- 
da Chi)  is  now  watching  for  the  psycho- 
logically right  moment  to  hang  his  pin? 

10.  Do  you  know  that  the  answer  to 
the  question  "What  kind  of  pin  hangs 
next  to  Mary  Washburn's  star  and  cres- 
cent?" is  Sigma  Chi,  owner  Chuck 
Place?  (Hint:  Mary  is  the  girl  who  talks 
in  the  library.) 

11.  Do  you  know  after  B.  J.  Schumann 
(Alpha  Chi)  gently  told  off  the  D.U 
prexy  he  went  out  and  smashed  up  his 
car? 

12.  Do    you    know    that    while    Chuck 


Hallett  attends  the  Delt  conference  in 
Iowa,  he  is  paying  brother  Tom  Sey- 
mour's expenses  to  take  Jan  Wagner 
(Theta)  to  the  Prom  and  keep  her  safe? 

13.  Do  you  know  that  Dick  Howard 
(Phi  Delt)  left  his  pin  at  home  the  last 
time  he  went  back?  Was  she  red-headed, 
too,  Dick? 

14.  Do  you  know  that  Bob  "Black 
Sheep"  Mathison,  lowly  Wrangler  pledge, 
earned  himself  thirteen  more  phone 
duties  by  leaving  one  phone  duty  to  take 
out  an  active's  girl? 

15.  Do  you  know  that  the  Alpha  Chi's 
are  thinking  seriously  of  charging  Lucy 
Granger's  Al  Brown  (Wrangler)  a  lounge 
fee  for  his  constant  use  of  the  house? 

16.  Do  you  know  that  Jim  Jackson 
(Phi  Delt)  had  the  Fort  Wayne  girl  up 
for  the  Navy  Ball,  went  down  and  hung 
his  pin  the  next  week-end,  and  then 
brought  it  back  with  him  after  Christ- 
mas? Maybe  she  didn't  look  so  good  in 
the  daytime. 


"I  just  made  it  in  Manual  Training  class." 

17.  Do  you  know  that  half-pints  Margie 
Shera  and  Esther  Marshall  (DG's) 
dressed  up  in  hairbows  and  patent-leather 
shoes  and  got  in  the  movies  for  half- 
price? 

18.  Do  you  know  that  Johnny  Nielsen 
(Phi  Gam)  did  a  shining  example  of 
good  work  by  putting  the  pin  on  Mike 
Murnighan  (Theta  pledge)? 

19.  Do  you  know  that  Perry  Feaman 
brought  a  new  member  into  the  Phi  Psi 
fold,  name  of  Helen  Huffaker  (DG)? 

20.  Do  you  know  that  after  Harry 
Burns  (Phi  Gam)  had  asked  Ray  Harris 
(Gamma  Phi)  to  his  formal,  he  found 
out  about  her  boy  friend  at  Purdue?   So 


he  flipped  a  coin  with  brother  Dave  Gets- 
off,  another  member  of  the  Harris  league, 
and  now  Dave  is  taking  her  to  the  formal. 

21.  Do  you  know  that  the  latest  thing 
Ginnie  Harris  (A  O  Pi)  and  Bob  Savage 
(Lambda  Chi)  are  bickering  about  is 
who  won  the  ice  skates  at  the  Chicago 
Arena? 

22.  Do  you  know  that  "Pinky"  Monk 
(KD)  has  learned  her  lesson?  She  re- 
turned from  a  coke  date  with  a  mascu- 
line admirer  to  find  her  steady.  Jack 
O'Brien  (Pi  K.  A.),  waiting  in  the  hall. 

23.  Do  you  know  that  Don  "Farmer" 
Wingate,  Phi  Delt  transfer  from  Indiana, 
showed  the  Northwestern  boys  how  and 
hung  his  pin  on  Annette  Copeland  (Pi 
Phi)? 

24.  Do  you  know  that  for  the  first  time 
in  three  years  the  Phi  Delts  have  had 
cigars  two  weeks  in  succession? 

25.  Do  you  know  that  "Dangerous  Dan" 
Williams  is  still  working  hard  in  the 
Virginia  Taylor  league  in  face  of  oppo- 
sition? 

26.  Do  you  know  that  J.  J.  Smith  has 
become  interested  in  the  study  of  law 
ever  since  Dick  Bernays  started  attend- 
ing Northwestern  law  school? 

27.  Do  you  know  that  (Phi  Kap)  Bob 
Cowan's  "ex-countess,"  Billie  Bower, 
who  has  gone  to  Wells  College  for  two 
years,  is  enrolling  at  Northwestern  this 
semester?  Which  relieves  a  rather  awk- 
ward situation  what  with  broken  dates, 
brother's  women,  and  all. 

28.  Do  you  know  that  Gayle  Menk  was 
initiated  into  Beta  Theta  Pi  by  Bill 
Arthur  before  she  got  her  Alpha  Chi  pin? 

29.  Do  you  know  that  Dot  Howe  (Tri 
Delt  pledge)  has  a  new  racket  on  the 
string?  Chet  Murphy  (Chicago  Deke)  and 
his  twin  brother  are  the  backbone  of  Chi- 
cago U's  tennis  team  . 

30.  Do  you  know  that  the  Betas  are 
laying  bets  as  to  how  many  seconds  after 
initiation  Frank  Thompson  will  hang  the 
pin  on  Chris  Crosson  (Pi  Phi)? 

31.  Do  you  know  that  Gene  Jackson 
(Phi  Delt)  has  broken  his  record  by 
going  through  a  whole  semester  without 
hanging  his  pin? 

32.  Do  you  know  that  Phil  Rogers  (Phi 
Psi)  wants  to  learn  how  to  drum  so  he 
can  measure  up  to  Beulah  Brewer 
(Theta)? 

33.  Do  you  know  that  Jean  Vildebille 
(KD)  does  her  bit  to  keep  the  war  be- 
tween Northwestern  and  Chicago  Uni- 
versity alive?  She  has  Huey  Wilson's 
S.A.E.  pin,  but  Nick  Tapp  (Chicago  D.U.) 
is  often  buzzing  Jean's  buzz. 

34.  Do  you  know  that  Bruce  "von 
Gontzbergen"  Paddock  (Phi  Delt)  bought 
a  diamond  bracelet  for  his  housekeeper? 

35.  Do  you  know  why  Bill  Gordon 
(SAE)  thinks  Mel  Wiechert  (KKG)  is  a 
"hick"?  Whatever  the  answer,  Dick 
Trenbeth  (Phi  Kap)  certainly  doesn't 
agree. 

Now,  Kiddies,  that  wasn't  hard,  was  it? 
Send  your  exams,  together  with  five 
covers  torn  from  January  Purple  Parrots, 
to  the  Prowler.  The  person  with  the  high- 
est grade  will  receive  the  grand  prize  of 
a  free  copy  of  the  Purple  Parrot  Maga- 
zine. January  issue,  postpaid  !  ! 
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A  small-town  girl  (Dorothy  Kell 
lakes  a  hit  with  the  campus  big- 
shot  (Frank  Peddie) 


Queens,  Queens,  QUEEN  .  .  . 
it's  Julie  Pitchford,  the  perennial      .' 
queen  of  Burnside  College 


f      , 
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Above: 

On  the  toboggan  at  llgair  Park,  left  to  right,  Goldye  Brush,  Sigma 
Delta  Tau;  Jeanne  Pottasch,  Alpha  Epsilon  Phi;  Detta  Schmidt,  Zeta 
Tau  Alpha;  Kal  Gilmore,  Chi  Omega;  Juanita  Hartberg,  Chapin  Hall. 

At  the  Right: 

In  the  skating  garb,  Sue  ingalls,  Kappa  Alpha  Theta;  and  holding 
the  skis,  Betty  Whittle,  Alpha  Xi   Delta. 

Below: 

Bridge  in  the  Alpha  Chi  House  with  (left  to  right)  Lois  Magee, 
Delta  Delta  Delta;  Mary  Virginia  Foster,  Alpha  Phi;  and  their  hostess, 
Kay  Miller,  Alpha  Chi  Omega. 


Photos 

by 

Bill  Bezark 

and 

Paul  Heismann 
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On  the  Pi  Phi  steps,  left  to  right,  J.  J.  Smith,  Independent;  Del 
Keily,  Pi  Beta  Phi;  Mary  Brower,  Gamma  Phi  Beta;  Marian  Wyman 
Alpha  Gamma  Delta;  Barbara  Ma  gee.  Delta  Gamma. 

At  the  Left: 

Ready  to  roll  the  balls  down  the  alley:  left  to  right,  Dorothi 
Thiele,  Alpha  Omicron  Pi;  Josephine  Earlywine,  Delta  Zeta.  P 

Below: 

Caught  in  the  Library:  left  to  right,  Dorothy  Locke,  Kappa  Delta 
Elaine  Ritz,  Theta  Upsilon. 

Absent  are  Jane  Clay,  Spencer  Hall,  and  Jean  Burchinal,  Hobar 
House.  ;„ 


Layout  by  Paul  Heismann 


Sun-Valley  at  N.U.  —  Foster  Street 
beach  after  the  blizzard. 

(left) 

The    candid    "can-can." 

This  one  got  an  "A"  for 

a  special  assignment  in 

press  photography. 

(right) 

Eugenya  Hawkins  — 
Speech  Senior  —  Delta 
Gamma  —  earns  the  or- 
chids this  month  for  her 
effective  use  of  striking 
contrasts  in  clothes  — 
especially  her  use  of 
black  and  white. 

Orchid,  courtesy  John  Weiland,    Inc. 


Mr.  Arpan's  press  photography  class  does 

field  work  at  a  downtown  hotel. 
Seated:   Margaret  Wurtzer,   Frank  Nelson. 
On  ladder:  Eugene  Kelly.  Royanne  Bartlett. ' 


How  to  be  the  life  of  the  party  —  Left  to  right:  Floyd 
Arpan  (instructor),  Don  Heaton,  the  "life,"  James  Panhal- 
legon,  James  Meyers,  Hanson  Pigman.  (below) 


Photos   by  Frank   Helikson,   Hanson   Pigman,    and   Paul  Heisn^ann 
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-e|  Ilaun,  Alpna  Gam,  carves  enaurin|  mementos  Luttoned  up  in  a  slick 
jacket  suit  tnal  nas  a  mucn  pleated  skirt.  In  classic  colors  tliat  were  made  to 
merge  witn  your  private  collection  or  sweaters  ana  skirts  navy  or  black.  Sizes 
12  to  18.    $25.    Moderate  Price  Suits,  Fourtli  Floor. 

Skipper  Ray,  Gamma  Pni,  tries  ner  nand  at  love  me,  love  me  not  — tricked 
out  in  a  lively  checked  suit  Irom  Carson  s  nipped-in  jacket  witli  Hap  pockets, 
plus  a  crisply  flared  skirt.  In  brisk  color  combines:  gray  and  mustard;  brown 
and  beige.    Sizes  11  to  17.    $29.95.    Teenya  Sbop,  Fourtn  Floor. 

CAR50N     PIRIE    5COTT    &    CO 


A  Word  to  the  Wise 

A  girl  may  aspire 

To  great  heights  or  higher 

And  still  have  an  interest  in  boys, 

But  most  men  suppose 

That  the  more  a  gal  knows 

The  less  are  her  feminine  joys. 

Vou  girls  with  ambition 

May  take  a  position 

Tc  work  for  your  butter  and  bread. 

But  if  men  are  to  like  you 

Just  lower  your  I.Q. 

And  strengthen  your  chances  to  wed. 

Now,  on  the  contrary. 

A  girl  must  be  wary 

To  balance  her  cultural  scope; 

For  if  her  brain's  sterile 

Therein  lies  the  peril 

Of  being  recalled  as  a  "dope." 

So  my  admonition 
To  girls  of  position 
Desiring  the  marital  state. 
Whether  stupid  or  bright 
Even  though  you  are  right, 
You  must  never  know  more  than  your 
date. 

E.  Feinberg 


One  Way  to  a  Sheepskin 

Baa,  baa,  black  sheep;  have  you  any 
wool? 

Yes  sir,  yes  sir,  three  bags  full. 

One  for  my  master  and  one  for  my 
dame, 

And  one  for  college  students  to  pull 
over  the  eyes  of  37.473,890  col- 
lege professors. 


Any  Student 

Tell  me  not  of  mournful  numbers 
Of  tests  flunked  that  should  be  passed 
Tell  me  not  of  unhad  slumbers 
That  the  work  be  done  at  last. 
Life  is  sad  and  life  is  mournful 
Tell  me  not,  you  see,  I  know. 
I  who  know  refuse  to  listen 
Flunked — and  told — an  hour  ago! 
Mike  Murnighan 


Foiled  at  Five  Foot  Nine 

From  childhood  up  I'd  dreamed  of  one 
Of  striking  height  and  strength 
Whom  I  could  ever  stand  beside 
To  minimize  my  length. 

But  you  smiled  up  at  me  one  day 
And  I  knew  then  I'd  fall; 
So  now  I'll  marry  you,  my  love, 
And  be  forever  tall. 

Marguerite  Cleary 


WILLARD 


WHIMSEY 


A  slight  stampede,  a  milling  crowd. 

People  shouting,  long  and  loud. 

Pushing,    jolting,    hurried    action 

Noise,  confusion,  perplexed  distrac- 
tion. 

What  is  the  cause  of  this  stirring 
mob. 

The  scene  of  an  accident?  A  death- 
risking  job? 

The  World  Series  game,  with  Bill 
Lee    pitching    ball? 

Why,  no  —  the  mail's  just  arrived 
at    Willard    Hall. 


Statement 

Eskimos  rub  noses, 
Teutons  kiss; 
The  world  goes  on 
Because  of  this. 
P.  H.  L. 


All  is  quiet  and  soft  and  still 

Like  the  dead  of  night  at  a  deserted 

mill. 
Hushed  peace  and  tranquillity  prevail 
And   calm   settles   over  like   a  misty 

veil. 
But  suddenly  the  veil  is  lifted. 
The  air  and  atmosphere  is  shifted. 
Music  is  heard  through  the  hall  and 

aisle 
Played  in  the  Goodman  and  Dorsey 

style. 
A.nd  if  at  this  time  Willard  Hall  you 

tour 
You'll  find  the  leaders.  Bet  Paik  and 

Breuer. 
For  it's  time  to  truck  and  peck  and 

sway, 
It's   men's   calling  hours,   and  radios 

can  play! 


A  little  woman  is  a  dangerous  thing. 


"Oh,  Mrs.  Van  Gluck,  not  so  hard." 

Dratru  /or  t/ic  Parrot  iiy  SatEvePo.'it's  Jeff  Keaie 


PURPLE     PARROT 


hesferfields  give  me 
more  pleasure  than  any 
cigarette  I  ever  smoked 


A      HAPPY      COMBINATION       OF      THE       WORLD'S      BEST      TOBACCOS 


Copyriglii  I'-yV).  LiCGEiT  &  NhtRS  Tobacco  Co. 


G 


^HlL  strai|nt  irom  the  shoulder — hox^  shoulders  and  the  lean-cut  lines  or 
tweeds  unerrin^l^  tailored.  Arlie  Rav  Colvin,  Alpha  Phi,  wears  this  Carson  suit 
complete — top  coat,  over  the  much  pocketed  jacket  and  slim  slcirt.  Navy,  brown, 
corsair   hlue,   wine,    natural.    12-20.    ^35,    i^\.odcrate    Price    Suits,  Fourth    Floor. 

Second  semester — a  ripe  time  to  invest  in  one  or  these  snu^  little  hnits  that 
apply  the  unlailin^  principle  or  plaid  and  plnin.  Dophie  XC^heeler,  Theta,  looks 
pretty  chipper  in  a  patio  hlue  version,  hut  the  same  style  may  he  had  in  French 
violet,  too.    ipl5.    Sizes  12-20.    Sports  Shop,   Fourth  Floor. 

CAR50N    PIRIE    SCOTT    &    CO 


Barbara  Magee,  Delta 
Gamma,  all  dressed  up  In 
a  kitten  fluff  sport  hat 
($3.95),  with  feathers  that 
are  different.  On  her  la- 
pel she  wears  the  tiny 
gadget  ($1)  that  threat- 
ens to  become  the  popu- 
lar rage.  Hers'  consists  of 
corn,  peas,  and  water- 
melon, but  she  might  have 
picked  out  an  interesting 
collection  of  soup  greens, 
etc. 
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A  Plan  for  Independent  Independence 


When  the  ballots  have  been  counted 
after  the  Freshman  Class  Commission 
elections,  February  17,  another  smash- 
ing victory  will  no  doubt  be  hung  up  by 
the  North  Campus  Greeks.  That  the 
story  might  well  have  ended  otherwise, 
but  failed  to  do  so,  is  a  story  of  petty 
bickering  and  major  misunderstanding 
among  the  members  of  the  Northwestern 
Association  of  Independents. 

When  the  returns  had  come  in,  follow- 
ing the  Commission  elections  last  Fall, 
and  only  one  independent  had  been 
elected  out  of  27  positions,  the  organized 
Independents  were  a  bit  chagrined.  The 
results  spelled  but  one  thing  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  N.A.I. — crooked  politics.  And 
they  howled  loudly  and  lustily  that  they 
had  been  cheated. 

It  was  at  this  point  that  Phil  Hillman 
joined  the  N.A.I,  and  pointed  out  the 
simple  but  apparently  unobvious  truth 
that  it  was  not  crooked  politics  that  had 
defeated  the  independent  candidates,  but 
that  these  candidates  had  been  sold  down 
the  river  by  the  independents  themselves. 
In  other  words  the  plain  and  simple  truth 
was  that  of  Northwestern's  some  twenty- 
seven  hundred  independents,  not  more 
than  three  hundred,  at  a  liberal  outside 
estimation,  had  bothered  to  vote.  And 
this  sparse  vote  was  divided  between 
three  classes  and  redivided  between  some 
two  dozen  candidates.  In  other  words,  as 
Hillman  pointed  out  to  the  startled  N.A.I, 
members,  the  surprise  was  not  that  the 
Independents  had  elected  but  one  man, 
but  rather  it  was  nothing  short  of  amaz- 
ing that  they  succeeded  in  electing  any- 
one. 

It  was  at  this  point  that  Hillman  pre- 
sented the  scheme  which  might  have 
given  the  independents  a  smashing  vic- 
tory in  the  Freshman  elections,  had  the 
N.A.I,  been  foresighted  enough  to  follow 
through  on  the  suggestion. 

The  "Hillman  Plan,"  as  it  has  become 
known  in  independent  circles,  is  as  simple 
and  effective  as  it  is  ancient.  It  is  one 
which  every  American  who  is  above  the 
age  of  ten  and  who  ever  expects  to  be 
permitted  to  vote  should  know  thoroughly. 
It  might  also  be  added  that  it  is  a  plan 
the  existence  of  which  is  as  generally  un- 
suspected among  the  great  American 
electorate,  as  is  the  Iowa  origin  of  ladies' 
"silk"  stockings. 

Briefly  it  is  the  city-ward-precinct  prin- 
ciple which  makes  possible  the  perennial 
existence  cf  the  city  political  machine — 
the  device  calculated  to  "bring  out  the 
favorable  vote."  A  modification  of  this 
system,  although  few  of  the  fraternity 
politicians  realize  it,  is  responsible  for 
the  perpetual  election  of  Greek  candi- 
dates. 

As  Hillman  pointed  out  to  the  N.A.I., 
neither   the   Democratic   nor   Republican 


party  is  content  to  shoot  its  political 
propaganda  into  the  air  and  then  sit  down 
and  wait  for  the  voters  to  come  to  the 
polls.  Instead  they  go  out  and  bring  their 
constituents  to  the  polls  and  whether  the 
voter  suspects  it  or  not,  there  is  a  man 
somewhere  in  the  organization  of  one  or 
the  other  parties  who  is  responsible  for 
seeing  that  he  does  get  there.  It  is 
worked  on  the  multiple  of  five  principle. 
As  adapted  to  the  purposes  of  the  Inde- 


freshman  candidates  in  the  field  who  had 
been  chosen  by  a  caucus  of  the  N.A.I. 
Nine  of  the  ten  committeemen  would  be 
responsible  for  one  candidate  each,  the 
tenth  probably  acting  as  a  "flying  com- 
mittee" ready  to  throw  its  strength 
wherever  needed  most.  In  this  way  each 
candidate  would  receive  a  theoretical 
maximum  of  fifteen  times  five,  or  forty- 
five  first  place  votes.  Each  committee 
would  stagger  its  second,  third,  fourth, 
fifth,  sixth,  seventh,  eighth  and  ninth 
place  votes  so  that  each  candidate  re- 
ceived about  the  same  number  of  sec- 
onds and  thirds,  etc.  The  result  would 
have  been  to  put  the  total  independent 
organization  vote  at  a  maximum  of 
effectiveness. 

That  the  plan  would  have  been  a  cinch 
to  have  secured  at  least  a  majority  on 
the  freshman  commission  is  obvious.    Al- 


pendent  Council  and  as  proposed  by  Hill- 
man the  plan  would  have  worked  some- 
thing like  this.  A  contact  committee 
within  the  Council  itself  would  have  been 
formed.  Each  of  these  ten  committeemen 
would  have  been  responsible  for  fifteen 
of  the  N.A.I.'s  dues  paying  members  of 
one  hundred  and  fifty.  In  turn,  each 
member  of  the  Council  would  have  been 
expected  to  contact  five  outside  inde- 
pendents. Thus  the  voting  strength  of  the 
organization  would  reach  a  theoretical 
maximum  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  multi- 
plied by  five,  or  a  total  of  seven  hundred 
and  fifty,  more  than  twice  enough,  if 
properly  coordinated,  to  swing  hands 
down  any  election  held  within  the  last 
three  years.  According  to  Hillman,  the 
scheme  would  probably  work  at  an  effi- 
ciency of  about  65  per  cent  making  a 
total  election  day  turnout  of  about  five 
hundred,  well  over  the  four  hundred 
minimum  block  calculated  necessary  to 
completely  dominate  a  three  class  elec- 
tion. The  plan  was  to  have  been  initiated 
in  the  freshman  election. 

The  idea  was  to  put  nine  independent 


though  Hillman' s  estimate  of  an  eflfective 
65  per  cent  is  no  doubt  high,  it  is  hardly 
likely  that  it  would  have  flopped  alto- 
gether, and  based  on  the  per  centile 
quotas  set  by  the  Fall  election,  a*  effec- 
tiveness of  33 ^t!  per  cent  would  have  been 
sufficient  to  elect  five  men  to  the  fresh- 
man commission  even  after  the  election 
quotas  had  been  stepped-up  33':!  to  ac- 
commodate the  increased  vote  which  the 
plan  would  bring  to  the  polls.  But  that 
the  plan,  used  by  every  political  group 
worthy  of  the  name,  anywhere  in  the 
world,  wiU  be  employed  by  the  inde- 
pendents in  the  freshman  election  is 
doubtful. 

The  reason  for  the  failure  of  the  N.A.I, 
to  adopt  the  idea  is  a  humorous  story  of 
pettiness,  jealousy,  suspicion  and  over- 
officiousness.  Its  author,  Phil  Hillman, 
lacking  in  political  experience,  did  not 
possess  the  patience  to  explain  and  nurse 
his  theory,  as  must  be  done  with  any  new 
presentation,  however  ancient  or  simple 
it  may  be.  The  result  was  that  the  inde- 
pendents, being  no  more  adept  at  politi- 
Please  turn  to  page  37 
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Carson    Plrle   ScotI   &    Co. 


A  Top  Coat  for  Campus  Wear 


Here  is  the  topcoat  for  the  smart  North^s^est- 
ern  man,  to  make  him  the  envy  of  the  campus. 

It's  made  of  Kinlock  Kashmir  Shetland— an 
imported  British  Isle  fabric,  that  is  soft  and  ricli 
in  texture,  yet  conceals  beneath  its  luxin-ious  siu- 
face  a  rugged  durability  that  proves  itself  in  long 
and  satisfying  wear.  Comes  in  both  balmaccan 
and  ragian  models. 


Those  spring  rains  that  come  up  -^vhile  you're 
in  class  won't  get  this  topcoat  out  of  shape  .  .  . 
It's  an  all-^veather  coat  that  stands  up,  lain  or 
shine. 

This  Kinlock  topcoat  comes  in  ^\•ide  variety 
of  conservative  colorings  in  patterns  of  herring- 
bone and  English  squares,  and  the  price  is  right 
(139.00) . 
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The  Water 


night  before.  Oh,  why  hadn't  some- 
one gone  with  him?  Yet  they  had  let 
him  go.  And  she — she  had  let  him  go. 
Without  a  word.  Rescue  parties  would 
be  returning  now — if  they  had  found 
him.  Madge  thrust  the  thought  from 
her.  She  had  often  boasted  that  her 
life  had  contained  enough  false 
alarms  to  teach  her  the  futility  of 
worry.  There  had  also  been  enough 
real  trouble  to  give  her  a  certain  calm. 

So  when  she  saw  Guy  Walker's  big 
truck  lumbering  to  a  stop  among  the 
wet,  green  leaves  that  carpeted  the 
street,  she  stood  silently  and  waited. 
The  feeble  daylight  was  already  fad- 
ing, and  she  could  not  quite  see^ 
was  he  bringing  Raymond  home? 

Guy  saw  her  standing  there  on 
the  porch,  and  his  gruff  voice  boomed 
out,   "We   found  him,   ma'am!" 

Then  she  was  down  the  steps 
somehow,  and  Guy  was  climbing 
down  from  his  seat  to  grasp  her 
hand.  But  Raymond.  .  .  .  ?  Tensely 
she  peered  up  at  the  gray  bulk  of  the 
truck.  Guy's  broad  shoulders  loomed 
before  eyes  aching  for  the  sight  of 
lesser,  younger  shoulders;  Guy's 
rough  hands  crushed  fingers  that  had 
labored  all  day  in  preparation  for 
another,  gentler  touch;  Guy's  voice 
pounded  against  ears  that  had 
strained  too  long  for  the  sound  of 
a  softer  voice. 

"I  knowed  he'd  get  the  Lil  back," 
Guy  was  boasting.  "Know  where  she 
was,  ma'am?  Washed  up  on  Joiner's 
Island.  Hardly  hurt  at  all,  either. 
But  that  son  o'  yours,  he  busted  his 
propeller  shaft  landing  there  and 
couldn't  get  off  till  we  found  him. 

"Huh?  Oh,  he's  fine.  Best  salt- 
water man  I  know.  Smart,  too."  Guy 
chuckled  appreciatively.  "Why,  he 
jes  braced  hisself  agin  a  palmetto 
stump  an'  buried  hisself  in  the  mud 
to  keep  from  freezin'  an'  jes  waited. 
He  knowed  I'd  come  after  him. 
What'd  you  say,  ma'am?" 

"I  said,  where  is  he?"  Madge's 
voice  hardly  shook  at  all. 

"Oh,  he's  over  to  my  place,  ma'am. 
The  ole  lady  was  fixin'  supper,  so  I 
thought  he  might  as  well  have  a  bite 
to  eat."  He  regarded  Madge  dubious- 
ly. "I  give  him  a  shot  o'  whiskey,  too. 
Reckon  he  needed  it — pretty  near 
froze."     Guy   paused   uncomfortably. 


Continued  from  page   7 

suddenly  aware  of  Madge's  small, 
firm  hands  crushed  between  his  huge 
paws.  "Uh — ma'am,"  he  stammered 
at  last.  "I — I  ain't  never  had  a  son, 
but  I'd  like  to  have  a  boy  like  the 
3ap'n.  Sometimes — sometimes  I  kinda 
pretend  he  is  mine.  You  see."  and 
his  voice  was  almost  pleading,  "I 
taught  him  everything  he  knows." 

"Thank  you,"  said  Madge.  She 
could  think  of  nothing  else,  and  she 
felt  she  must  say  something. 

Guy  gulped  and  nodded  briefly 
and  clambered  back  onto  his  high 
seat.  The  truck  roared  off  down  the 
street.  Madge  watched  it  out  of 
sight,  then  turned  back  to  her  own 
house.  Raymond  wouldn't  want  any 
dinner  now.  She  could  clear  away 
the  dishes.  She  would  go  see  if  there 
was  any  hot  water.  Perhaps  he  would 
want  a  hot  bath — if  Guy  hadn't  offer- 
ed his  own  bathtub,  she  added  to  her- 
self in  a  sudden  flash  of  whimsy.  Oh, 
what  did  she  care?  Raymond  was 
safe,  safe!  And  overhead  a  star 
twinkled.   Tomorrow  would  be  clear. 


For  Ladies  Only 


Continued  from  page  8 

amounts  to  a  detective  agency  for 
their  friends,  but  they  also  capitalize 
on  their  information  themselves.  The 
boys  quite  frequently  date  the  girls 
they  serve,  and  the  formal  parties 
look  like  old  home  week — with  the 
boys  on  the  other  side  of  the  tables. 
Sometimes  the  domestic  atmosphere 
is  too  much  for  them,  and  they  take 
it  on  for  life.  Herbert  Hoover  did, 
and  Jack  Risely. 

So  if  a  waiter  drops  a  tray,  it  might 
be  budding  love.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  he  is  sensitive,  it  may  be  the  corny 
singing.  In  either  case,  gals,  it's  time 
to  lay  down  your  pork  chop,  and  use 
ycur  knife  and  fork.  Those  stony- 
faced,  white-coated  fellows  are  not 
so  mechanical  as  they  seem — and  they 
don't  all  prefer  blondes! 


Flatterer! 

I  guess  you  think  I'm  a  perfect 
idiot. 

Oh,  not  at  all,  none  of  us  is  per- 
fect. 


"You're  waiting  too  .  .  .  but  aren't  you  Professor  Snodgrass?" 
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HELE\  TREXTS 
W.B.B.M.  PROGRAM! 
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HAMBURGERS 

Are  the  Thing  Right 
Now  at 

BARTEl'S 

6935  SHERIDAN  RD. 
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.      noom 
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BY  BOB  NICOLIN 

WE  DROPPED  INTO  New  Trier 
High  School  the  other  day  to  find  out 
if  any  of  the  North  Shore  lads  could 
tell  us  older  kids  where  to  go  (in 
Chicago  and  vicinity  —  we  mean). 
They  all  had  some  pretty  definite 
ideas  on  the  subject,  so  we  singled 
out  one  child  to  really  quiz.  After 
distracting  his  attention  from  a  bang- 
up  game  of  "jacks,"  we  got  in  solid 
with  him  by  admiring  his  bright  plaid 
knickers,  so  he  consented  to  be  our 
guest  columnist  for  this  month. 
(Goody!!!).  His  scintillating  manu- 
script follows: 

"Hello  kids!  I  know  I'll  have  to 
mention  the  Drake  Hotel,  so  here's 
what  I  found  out.  Wayne  King  has 
his  orchestra  on  the  bandstand,  but 
he's  much  too  smooth  to  shag  to.    I 


guess  all  you  can  do  is  dance  like 
mater  and  pater,  but 
that's  sort  of  fun  for 
a  change.  I  didn't  get 
to  see  the  floor  show 
because  my  date  had 
to  be  home  at  twelve 
o'clock,  and  it  didn't 
start  until  eleven-thirty  (the  floor 
show  I  mean,  not  my  date).  The  pic- 
tures of  the  ladies  in  the  acts  sure 
looked  pretty  though.  We  saw  them 
on  the  way  out. 

"We  always  go  down  to  the  Edge- 
water  Beach  on  Friday  nights  to  see 
the  college  kids  showing  off.  It's  a 
real  show,  and  with  Herbie  Holmes 
(who  the  frat  boys  call  a  Delt — what- 
ever that  means)  supplying  the  swing, 
we  have  an  elegant  time.  I  liked 
Nancy  Hutson  too,  but  when  my  date 
caught  me  watching  her  too  closely. 
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BOB    TANK 

and  His  Manhattans 

Formerly   of  the 
Trocadero,  Hollywood 

Dance  to  the  Music 

of  the 

Movie  Stars 


*  *        * 

ALL   STAR   FLOOR  SHOW 

EVERY  SATURDAY  AND  SUNDAY 

*  *        * 

Delicious  Late  Supper  Served  From  9  Until  Closing 

NO    COVER   OR    MINIMUM    CHARGE   AT  ANY  TIME 
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I  decided  it  was  time  to  lay  off. 

"I  stopped  in  at  the  Palmer  House 
the  following  night  and,  boy-o-boy, 
the  band  there  was  really  keen.  It 
was  Orrin  Tucker,  and  he  plays  the 
prettiest  kind  of  music.  He  works  in 
enough  fast  pieces  to  make  the  dan- 
cing just  perfect.  The  floor  show  is 
the  kind  that  doesn't  make  you  blush 
watching  it  either.  The  fellow  I  went 
down  with  and  I  both  ordered  orange 
juice.  It  was  good  but  I  wish  they 
had  served  me  what  I  ordered  the  first 
time — Zowie!!! 

"The  last  hotel  on  my  list  is  the 
La  Salle,  and  gee  whillikens.  don't 
miss  it.  'Stuff'  Smith'  is  the  band, 
and  he's  really  in  there  with  the  clear 
cut  jive  and  hop.  I  guess  that's  why 
they  call  him  'Stuff,'  d'y'spose? 
Laugh?  I  thought  I'd  die  when  I  saw 
a  couple  of  old  folks  (they  must  have 


been  over  thirty)  trying  to  do  the 
Lambeth  Walk  to  'The  Bugle  Call 
Rag'.  I  think  they  got  trampled  in  the 
shuffle." 

SPOTS 
"Yeah,  spots — this  is  my  meat — I 
know  heaps  of  keen  ones.  Cooley's 
Cupboards  in  Evanston  is  lots  of  fun 
in  the  afternoon — if  you're  lucky  you 
can  smack  some  Evanston  High  punk 
right  on  the  well  known  button  .  .  . 
Bartel's.  a  few  blocks  south  of 
Howard  Street,  is 
a  super  place  to 
put  in  when  I've 
got  dad's  car. 
Lucinda,  of  radio 
fame  on  Helen 
Trent's  program  is 
there  now,  too. 
down  on  Howard 
Please  turn  page 


The  Limehouse, 


SPRINGTIME  IS 
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IDAHO 


IHE   deep  blanket  of  powder 
snow,   covering  the   Sawtooth 

Mountain  slopes,  will  last  until 
late  spring.  So  you  still  have  time 
to  enjoy  the  thrill  of  skiing  in  this 
western  play-land.  Chair  ski-lifts 
carry  you  to  the  mountain  tops  — 
and,  for  beginners,  there  are 
practice  slopes  and  a  Ski  School 
staffed  by  experts  who  also  instruct 
in  racing  technique. 

SKATING  ..  .  SLEIGHING 
...  and  SWIMMING 

—  in  outdoor  warm  water  pools, 
are  other  popular  sports  i hat  appeal 
to  all  members  of  the  family. 
Music,  dancing  and  movies  in 
evening  hours. 

•        •        • 

Sun  Valley  Lodge  offers  modernly 
appointed  guest  rooms...  splendid 
hotel  facilities  and  service.  The 
Challenger  Inn  features  double 
rooms  at  S4  a  day  and  moderately 
priced  meals.  Both  Lodge  and  Inn 
are  European  plan. 


For  information  and  reservations  apply  to 

\V.  P.  ROGERS 

General  Manager 

Sun  Valley,  Idaho 

or 

A.  G.  BLOOM 

G.  A.  p.  D. 

Union  Pacific  R.R. 

I  S.  La  Salle  St. 

Chicago,  III. 

Ph.RandolphOUl 
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Navajo 


Twice  a  week  the  mail  was  brought 
to  the  Wetherill  Trading  Post  in  Ka- 
yenta  from  the  raih-oad  175  miles 
away.  Those  were  party  nights  for 
men  fortunate  enough  to  go  into 
town.  The  town  consisted  of  2  trad- 
ing posts  and  the  government  Indian 
ofTices.  When  Garner's  girl,  the  "pride 
of  Flatbush,"  sent  the  weekly  cake 
cr  fudge,  there  was  a  mad  scramble. 
And  a  treat  it  was  to  sit  on  the  green 
spot  of  grass  before  Mrs.  Wetherill's 
adobe  home.  She  told  exciting  tales 
of  Mitchell  and  Merrick,  the  two 
prospectors  who  came  in  search  of  the 
lost  silver  mine  in  Monument  Valley 
— how  they  were  pursued  by  Indians 
and  killed  at  the  foot  of  the  great 
sandstone  monuments  bearing  their 
names.  There  was  the  history  of 
John  D.  "Butcher"  Lee.  the  leader  in 
the  Mountain  Meadows  Massacre,  one 
of  whose  wives  kept  Lee's  Ferry  so 
he  might  flee  across  the  Colorado  into 
free  territory  when  the  troops  were 
too  hot  on  the  trail. 

And  all  the  while  Azansosi  was 
telling  us  these  stories,  Navajo  would 
walk  in  and  out  of  the  house,  paus- 
ing to  ask  advice  on  some  problem 
or  to  exchange  a  friendly  greeting, 
"Ja-ta-eh."  In  the  trading  post  I 
watched  the  shrewd  Navajo  get  a  fair 
bargain  as  he  pawned  his  jewelry  or 
pinon  nuts,  a  rug,  or  wool  from  his 
sheep. 

In  August,  I  made  an  excursion  to 
Skeleton  Mesa  to  observe  the  homes 
of  the  people,  the  "dinne,  as  they  call 
themselves.  The  Navajo  have  two 
homes,  a  "hogan"  for  winter  and  a 
shelter  of  boughs  for  summer.  The 
winter  hogan  is  constructed  igloo  or 
tepee  fashion  and  plastered  with 
dobe  mud.  Tradition  has  dictated  that 
the  door  must  face  East,  towards  the 
God  of  the  Morning.  From  Navajo 
v,-ith  whom  I  camped,  I  learned  that 
the  deserted  hogans  along  the  trail 
were  called  "chindi"  and  must  never 
be  touched,  because  someone  had 
died  there.  Jerry  Salt  taught  us 
never  to  cut  a  young  pinon  pine  or 
juniper  tree,  never  to  kill  reptiles 
(although  the  scientists  refused  to 
observe),  and  never  to  whistle  or 
comb  our  hair  at  night.  But  most 
peculiar  of  all  was  Jerry's  conviction 
that  a  son-in-law  must  never  look 
upon,  much  less  speak  to  his  mother- 
in-law.  The  gods  would  inflict  blind- 
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ness  on  the  man  or  woman  violating 
this. 

The  Navajo's  wealth  is  in  sheep, 
turquoise  and  silver  jewelry,  and 
rugs  that  the  woman  weaves.  These 
are  three  things  that  tourists  in  that 
region  remember.  Curiously  enough, 
the  woman  of  the  family  holds  title 
to  everything  except  her  husband's 
saddle  and  personal  jeweli-y.  We  es- 
timated Jerry  Salt's  value  at  $200 
one  evening  when  he  dressed  for  a 
particularly  important  Indian  dance. 

The  common  dance  is  employed 
to  chase  away  the  evil  spirits  that 
haunt  the  sick.  One  of  the  medicine 
men  officiates,  using  his  knowledge 
oi  the  many  sacred  chants  or  sand- 
paintings.  The  ceremonies  often  last 
several  days,  with  the  family  of  the 
sick  person  acting  as  host  to  friends 
who  ride  for  miles  to  attend  the  fes- 
tivities. It  is  a  regular  social  affair 
with  games  during  the  day,  and 
chants  and  dancing  at  night. 

We  boldly  followed  Jerry  to  a 
"squaw  dance"  in  Monument  Valley 
one  day,  and  discovered  that  he  was 
an  expert  wrestler  and  horseman, 
winning  several  prizes.  But,  after  the 
dmner  of  bread  and  cakes  and  broil- 
ed goat,  the  fire  was  lighted  and  the 
braves  began  the  chant  that  was  to 
last  almost  until  dawn.  Now  Jerry 
v/as  in  his  glory.  Indian  squaws 
picked  their  partners  for  the  dance. 
Jerry  looked  handsome  in  his  color- 
ful blanket  and  a  good-looking  Na- 
vajo woman  soon  dragged  the  politely 
reluctant  brave  into  the  circle  of 
dancers.  His  turn  to  laugh  came 
Vv"hen  a  little  Indian  girl  tugged  at 
my  belt  until  I  consented  to  dance. 
White  man's  "trucking''  had  nothing 
on  that  dance.  And  the  little  squaw 
refused  to  let  me  go  until  I  gave  her 
an  apple  from  my  pocket. 

About  midnight,  I  scrambled  up  to 
the  top  of  one  of  the  sandstone  buttes 
to  look  at  the  scene  below.  A  faint 
moon  illuminated  the  desert.  Sounds 
of  the  weird  chant  floated  up  from 
the  great  campfire.  Campfires,  horses, 
covered  wagons  dotted  the  plain.  Old 
men  sat  around  those  fires,  exchang- 
ii'ig  tales  of  days  before  the  white 
men  came.  The  mystery  of  that  pic- 
ture still  remains  with  me.  Two 
months  and  the  desert  "gets  under 
your  skin,"  the  Navajo  becomes  a 
symbol  of  simplicity  in  living. 


So  You've  Got  a  Date 
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street,  has  something  new  to  offer  in 
the  way  of  music  and  entertainment. 
Bob  Tank  who  played  for  the  Movie 
Stars  while  at  the  Trocadero  in 
Hollywood  is  holding  forth  here  with 
his  Manhattans. 
Every  Saturday 
and  Sunday  an 
interesting  floor 
show  adds  some- 
thing that  cannot 
be  found  so  near 
to  campus.  Try 
their  Chinese  and 
they     are     well 


American     dinners, 
worth  the   effort. 


The  Huddle  is  usually  pretty  well 
filled  with  smooth  sorority  girls  and 
frat  boys  so  I  guess  everyone  knows 
about  this  'spot'.  They  say  that  a 
few  persons  are  seen  pretty  often 
down  on  Rush  Street,  but  I'm  not 
supposed  to  know  about  places  there, 
so  I  won't  mention  Spire's,  Simon's 
Colony  Club,  The  Hi-Hat,  The  Yacht 
Club,  The  Ship,  The  Pit,  and  The  Gay 
Nineties.  Ho-hum,  I  guess  I  could  go 
on  forever  mentioning  spot  after  spot 
of  this,  my  favorite  of  all  streets, 
but  I  guess  Northwestern  wouldn't  be 
interested — they  never  touch  a  drop 
of  anything  even  savoring  of  "A"  .  .  . 
Out  west  us  young  kids  are  often  seen 
frequenting  Artie's  White  Front,  the 
Club  Gridiron,  the  Pago-Pago,  the 
Cherie,  the  3500  Club,  and  even  the 
Oasis  .  .  .  Boy  it's  really  funny — they 
never  seem  to  catch  on  to  the  fact 
that  none  of  us  are  over  twenty-one 
.  .  .  Well  why  kick  when  we  can 
stand  next  to  'real  N.U.  co-eds,'  Oh 
Boy!  what  fun." 

Well  now  children,  wasn't  that  re- 
freshing— a  breath  of  old  New  Trier. 
If  you  liked  this  interlude,  just  mail 
your  comments  to  "Postage  and  Mail- 
bag"  with  two  dollars  ($2)  in  cash  to 
cover  cost  of  handling  and  burning. 


Wise  Gals 

Flo:  "I  don't  intend  to  be  married 
until  I'm  30." 

Dot:  "I  don't  intend  to  be  30  until 
I'm  married."    — Rammer-Jammer 


MacGregor  says  he  doesn't  care 
what  the  Geography  course  re- 
quires, he's  not  going  to  buy  an  at- 
las until   the   world   is   more   settled. 
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Anything  Can  Happen 

campus  came  to  mean  but  one  thing 
— the  Alpha  Psi  trophy — a  bone  of 
contention. 

Finally,  mainly  because  of  the  bit- 
terness of  the  matter,  after  a  few 
dozen  necks  had  all  but  been  broken 
in  the  feud,  it  resolved  into  a  Found- 
er's Day  matter  exclusively,  the  house 
not  in  possession  of  it  making  the  at- 
tempt to  get  it.  Two  years  ago  the 
Chi  Sigs  had  snatched  it  by  building  a 
f;re  outside  our  west  windows.  Think- 
ing that  a  real  conflagration  was  in 
progress  we  had  rushed  out,  to  return 
to  an  empty  mantel.  A  year  ago  we 
had  retrieved  it  by  sending  one  of  our 
boys  to  their  house  dressed  up  as  a 
building  inspector. 

It  was  a  point  of  honor  not  to  lock 
up  the  Cup  but  to  leave  it  exposed  on 
the  mantel.  Although  as  big  a  guard 
as  desired  could  be  posted  around  it, 
in  keeping  with  our  peculiar  code  of 
ethics  it  was  also  considered  "not 
cricket"  to  fail  to  have  a  party  on 
that  night.  It's  one  of  the  big  oc- 
casions of  the  year  and  the  girls  angle 
for  an  invitation  to  either  party 
weeks  in  advance. 


Continued  jroTn  page  5 

The  seniors  always  form  the  guard 
of  honor  at  our  house,  and  we  draw 
lots  to  see  which  senior  goes  date- 
less— sort  of  a  precaution  because  we 
feel  that  one  fellow  at  least  should 
be  unencumbered  with  a  girl.  Well, 
comes  the  draw,  and  in  typical  fash- 
ion I  became  the  goat.  Right  then  I 
should  have  had  premonitions,  but  I 
went  my  way  blissfully  ignorant  of 
my  future  tribulations. 

I  took  all  the  Customary  Measures 
for  the  Defense  of  the  House,  locking 
all  the  windows  and  doors,  and  in- 
structing the  fellows  never  to  leave 
the  living  room  when  there  were  onlj' 
three  couples  in  it,  etc.,  etc. 

Then  the  afternoon  of  the  party  we 
got  a  letter.  I  wasn't  there  when  it 
came  but  Bill  Howard  came  rushing 
up  to  me  the  minute  I  got  back. 

"Dave,  Dave,"  he  shouted,  "Have 
you  heard  the  news?" 

"What  news?"  I  countered,  "You 
mean  about  Santa  Claus  coming  to 
town?" 

His  face  fell.  "Oh,  you  know  then,' 
he  sorrowed. 


"Know  what,  you  idiot?" 

He  gazed  at  me  pityingly  and 
enunciated  distinctly,  "A-b-o-u-t 
S-a-n-t-a  C-1-a-u-s." 

I  was  sort  of  tired  anyhow  and  my 
n'jind  wasn't  working  too  well.  Be- 
sides I'm  too  old  for  playing  games. 
"Look  here,"  I  moaned,  "let's  start  at 
the  beginning.  Who  is  Santa  Claus? 
I  was  just  kidding  about  him." 

Bill's  face  began  to  beam  again. 
"Joseph  Q.  Hastings,"  he  announced 
as  though  he  were  proclaiming  the 
formation  of  the  Third  Republic  or 
something.  I  wasn't  asleep  now. 
Joseph  Q.  Hastings.  One  of  our  most 
distinguished  (and  wealthiest)  alums, 
class  of  '01.  "He's  coming.    Tonight." 

Now  I  did  begin  to  have  qualms. 
-What  for?" 

By  now  a  whole  group  of  excited 
brothers  and  pledges  were  pressing 
around  us,  all  trying  to  talk  at  once. 
Bill  quieted  them  down  and  con- 
tinued. "It's  like  this.  Old  Joseph  Q. 
has  some  extra  shekels  burning  his 
pockets  and  is  looking  for  a  worthy 
charity.  That's  us.  It  seems  he  has 
fond  memories  of  the  old  days  at 
Colton  with  Alpha  Psi  and  he's  com- 
Please  turn  page 
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ing  down  to  look  us  over.  And  he'll 
be  here  tonight." 

Visions  of  new  furniture,  a  reno- 
vation of  the  rooms,  and  a  new  wing 
on  the  house  began  floating  by.  "The 
catch?"  I  murmured  weakly. 

"There  isn't  any!  It  does  seem  that 
he  doesn't  think  the  old  spirit  of  '01 
still  exists  and  that  the  modern  col- 
lege generation  is  tame  compared  to 
his,  but  he  says  he  hopes  we  have 
tlie  Cup  and  hints  that  if  we  do  he'll 
take  it  all  back.  And  we've  got  the 
Cup!" 

Black  doubts  and  horrible  fears  as- 
sailed me.  Everyone  was  pounding 
me  on  the  back  and  telling  me  that 
all  I  had  to  do  was  make  sure  we  kept 
the  Cup.   Yeah,  that  was  all! 


It  had  been  snowing  all  day  and  by 
evening  there  was  about  six  inches  on 
the  ground.  The  pines  were  weighted 
down  and  stood  silhouetted  against  a 
deep,  blue-black  sky,  sprinkled  with 
sparkling  stars.  I  didn't  notice  these 
things  right  then.  That  comes  later 
but  I  give  it  to  you  now  so  you'll  have 
an  idea  of  the  setting.  Our  living 
room  is  long  and  low,  with  dark  oak 
beams  and  walnut  paneling.  We  had 
pine  boughs  stuck  around,  over  the 
doors  and  behind  the  lights,  and  the 
light  from  the  big  fireplace  cast  a 
cheerful  glow  over  the  whole  room. 

About  six  o'clock  Jean  Sprague, 
Bill's  date,  called  up  and  said  that  an 
old  friend  of  hers  had  just  arrived  in 
town.  Could  we  get  her  a  date?  Bill 
is  one  of  those  obliging  fellows,  and 
without  even  finding  out  what  she 
was  like,  says  "Sure,  sure,  Dick  Ed- 
wards doesn't  have  a  date.  He'll  be 
glad  to  bring  her."  I  was  going  by  the 
phone  booth  about  this  time  and 
heard  him. 

"Hey!"  I  whispered  in  his  ear,  "Cut 
it  out.  You  know  I  have  to  guard  the 
Cup.  I  don't  want  any  blind  dates 
anyway." 

"But,  Dick,"  he  urged  back,  "We 
can't  turn  a  girl  down  if  her  friend's 
in  town.  We  can't  just  tell  her  no. 
Think  of  the  house!" 

"Oh,  all  right,"  I  consented. 

Since  I  had  to  stay  in  the  house. 
Bill  brought  her  back  with  his  date. 
Being  in  a  deuce  of  a  mood  about 
everything  in  general,  I  had  my 
guard  down  and  was  wide  open  for 
a  shock  when  I  met  her.  The  only 
blmd  dates  I'd  ever  had  before  had 
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at  least  faintly  resembled  the  bride 
ol  Frankenstein,  but  this  girl  was  a 
queen.  Really,  I  mean.  Small,  with 
dark  hair  and  dark  brown  eyes  that 
caused  all  kinds  of  heart  murmurs 
when  they  looked  up  at  you  .  .  .  and 
from  the  height  of  five  foot  two  they 
had  to  do  a  lot  of  looking  up.  And 
her  smile!  Most  of  the  heroines  I'd 
ever  read  about  in  stories  had  noses 
that  crinkled  when  they  smiled,  but 
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I'd  always  discounted  that  for  what 
it  was  worth.  Here  for  the  first  time, 
I  found  one  in  the  flesh.  She  had 
charm  and  poise  and  gaiety  and  a 
quick  sense  of  humor  and,  oh  well  .  .  . 

Things  went  just  great  from  the 
very  start.  Her  name — a  girl  like 
that  could  only  have  one  name  that 
fit — had  to  be — and  was — Caroline. 
Caroline  Hasty.  I  like  a  girl  you  can 
relax  and  be  natural  with,  and  hav- 
ing fun  was  the  order  of  the  evening. 

At  eleven  when  things  were  going 
strong,  there  was  a  knock  at  the  door. 
I  drew  back  toward  the  Cup  while  a 
couple  of  the  fellows  went  to  answer 
it  in  the  lobby.  Word  floated  back 
that  it  was  a  telegram.  Suddenly 
shouts  and  chortlings  burst  out. 
Everyone  poured  out  to  the  lobby. 
Fearing  a  ruse  of  some  sort  I  stayed 
behind.    But  Caroline  wanted  to  go. 

"Let's  see  what  it  is,  Dick,"  she 
pleaded.  "The  Cup'll  be  all  right. 
Everything's  locked  up." 

"All  right,  just  for  a  minute,  "I 
conceded.  I  wasn't  much  in  the  mood 
for  refusing  her  anything  just  then. 

Pete  Davis  was  waving  a  yellow 
slieet  of  paper  in  his  hand.  "The  con- 
ceited so-and-so's!"  he  yelled. 

"What's  going  on?" 


"Read  it,"  and  he  thrust  the  sheet 
into  my  hand.  It  was  a  telegram  al- 
right. 

WILL  HAVE  CUP  BY  TWELVE 

MIDNIGHT     STOP     MANY 

THANKS     STOP     YOU    CAN'T 

STOP  THE  CHI  SIGS. 

I  read  it  slowly,  out  loud.  It  was 
certainly  plenty  cocky.  A  light  be- 
gan to  grow  on  me  and  a  horrible  fear 
struggled  in  my  breast. 

Dashing  into  the  living  room  I  was 
just  in  time  to  see  the  window  swing- 
ing open  and  Percy,  the  enormous 
Tomcat  who  rules  our  menage,  star- 
ing balefully  into  the  dark  at  the  in- 
truder who  had  awakened  him.  A 
broken  pane  explained  the  method 
of  opening  the  window.  The  Cup 
was  all  too  painfully  missing. 

I  ran  into  cloakroom,  followed  by 
Caroline. 

"What  are  you  going  to  do?"  she 
asked. 

"Go  after  it,"  and  throwing  a  scarf 
around  my  neck  I  pulled  on  a  coat 
and  started  out. 

"Hey,  wait  for  me!"  she  squealed, 
clutching  at  my  coat.  "After  all,  I'm 
partly  responsible."  I  was  sort  of  mad 
and  headed  over  for  another  look  at 
the  window.  I'd  been  right  the  first 
time.  Someone  had  broken  a  pane, 
reached  in  and  unlocked  it.  To  save 
time  I  climbed  out,  kicking  Percy 
again.  Just  as  I  stepped  down  Caro- 
line came  running  up  and  called, 
"Catch  me!"  There  was  nothing  to  do 
but  comply,  for  she  was  already  half 
out. 

We  started  off  for  the  little  knoll 
past  which  the  Chi  Sig  house  is  lo- 
cated. "Gosh,  I'm  sorry,"  she  mur- 
mured. "Really  I  am."  Sunk  in  gloom 
I  didn't  bother  to  answer.  "I  was 
having  such  a  grand  time,  too,"  she 
went  on,  with  a  suspicious  quaver  in 
her  voice.  She  looked  up  at  me.  "Are 
you  mad  at  me?"  I  tore  myself  away 
from  my  thoughts  long  enough  to 
look  down.  That  in  itself  was  a  mis- 
take. There  was  a  glistening  spot  in 
the  corner  of  each  eye,  and  I  sudden- 
ly felt  like  an  overwhelming  brute. 
"Heck,  no,"  I  lied.  She  kept  looking 
up  at  me.  It  was  then  that  I  first  no- 
ticed what  a  beautiful  night  it  was. 

When  we  got  near  the  Chi  Sig 
house  we  held  a  council  of  war.  It 
seemed  pretty  impossible  to  me,  but 
Caroline  had  an  idea.  "I'll  faint  just 
outside  the  door,  and  when  they're 
all  worrying  over  me  you  sneak  in 
End  get  the  Cup." 
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"It  won't  do,"  I  said.  "They  won't 
fall  for  anything  like  that.  We  sent 
a  building  inspector  in  last  year." 

"But  a  girl,"  she  urged,  "Maybe 
even  an  attractive  girl.  Have  you 
ever  tried  that?" 

I  had  to  admit  that  there  was  some 
tvuth  in  what  she  said,  and  since  I 
didn't  have  anything  better  to  offer 
we  moved  down.  There  was  a  great 
big  tree  in  the  back,  and  while  I 
climbed  up  to  a  window  on  the  second 
floor,  Caroline  went  around  to  the 
front.  I  tried  the  window  and  found 
it  unlocked.  They  certainly  must  have 
been  cocky  to  leave  an  opening  like 
that.  Soon  there  was  a  commotion 
down  stairs,  and  I  guessed  that  Caro- 
line had  pulled  her  act.  Creeping 
down  from  the  sleeping  quarters,  I 
peeked  into  their  lounge.  Just  as  I 
feared,  there  were  two  burly  guards 
standing  by  our  Cup,  laughing  and 
joking  about  the  whole  thing.  It 
made  my  blood  boil. 

Caroline's  voice  came  in  from  their 
anteroom.  "Just  a  little  glass  of  water, 
please.  I .  .  .  I .  .  ."  Oh,  what  a  smooth 
job  she  was  doing!  But  we  were  sty- 
mied unless  I  could  pull  my  end  of  it. 
I  fished  in  my  pocket  for  a  penny  and 
tossed  it  across  the  room.  When  they 
both  turned  to  look  at  it  where  it 
fell,  I  stepped  softly  across  behind 
them.  Just  as  I  reached  their  mantel 
one  of  them  turned  around  and  let 
out  a  yell.  "Get  'im — the  Cup!"  I 
grabbed  the  coveted  trophy  and 
started  out  the  other  side,  into  thei.- 
card  room,  knocking  over  two  chairs 
behind  me  on  the  way.  One  of  my 
pursuers  tripped  over  one  and  went 
down  cursing.  The  other  one  had  to 
slow  up  for  the  first  and  I  had  time 
to  make  the  card  room  and  lock  the 
door.  By  now  everyone  in  the  house 
was  aroused  by  the  commotion.  I 
doubled  back  then,  going  through  the 
other  door  of  the  card  room,  and 
raced  down  the  hall.  A  door  to  one  of 
their  rooms  was  opened  and  I  slipped 
in  just  as  the  first  of  the  band  of 
irate  Chi  Sigs  charged  into  the  hall 
through  the  card  room.  The  only  way 
out  was  through  a  window,  and  I  lost 
no  time  in  crawling  through. 

Once  outside,  my  best  course  was 
to  run  around  the  side  and  head  for 
our  house.  As  I  passed  around  the 
corner  I  saw  Caroline  looking  out  the 
window  of  the  vestibule.  A  sudden 
inspiration  possessed  me. 

"Catch!"  I  called,  tossing  it  to  her. 
She  made   a   neat   catch    and  disap- 
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peared  inside,  while  I  took  a  deep 
breath  and  began  to  settle  down  to 
the  race  but  this  time  I  veered  off 
away  from  our  house,  to  draw  the 
pursuit  away.  Chi  Sigs  were  tumb- 
ling out  of  their  house  from  all  the 
windows  and  doors,  some  of  them 
even  seeming  to  be  rising  out  of  the 
ground.  From  the  noises  they  were 
making  it  didn't  seem  like  I'd  be  very 
popular  if  they  caught  me. 

It  soon  became  evident  that  I'd  be 
captured  sooner  or  later,  because 
there  were  at  least  forty  of  them  close 
to  me  and  the  rest  of  the  house  strung 
out  behind.  Finally  a  spot  of  ice  fail- 
ed to  provide  traction  for  my  flying 
feet  and  in  compliance  with  the  well- 
known  laws  of  gravity  I  sat  down 
abruptly. 


"Alright,  smart  boy,"  one  of  them 
panted.    "You  lose.    Hand  it  over." 

"Hand  what  over?"  I  stalled. 

"The  Cup,  the  Cup,"  was  the  curt 
reply.  "You're  not  fooling  anybody." 

"But  I'm  afraid  somebody's  mis- 
taken," I  retorted,  "for  you  see,  I 
haven't  any  cup." 

They  searched  me  quickly  and  had 
to  see  the  logic  of  my  reasoning. 

"O.K.,  where  is  it?"   one  growled. 

"Look  fellow,"  I  argued.  "There's 
been  a  terrible  mistake.  I  heard  the 
Chi  Sigs  had  a  smart  bunch  of  boys 
and  I  just  sneaked  in  to  admire  you 
quietly.  Now  this  Cup  matter.  Sounds 
bad.   What  did  it  look  .  .  ." 

"No  use,"  Dan  Sevier,  their  presi- 
dent said.  "We're  just  wasting  time. 
Let's  head  back  and  search  on  each 
side  of  his  trail.  He  must  have  thrown 
it  away." 

"My  heroes,"  I  called  at  their  re- 
treating backs. 

I  continued  a  way  in  the  same  di- 
rection and  then  headed  back  at  an 
angle  to  intercept  Caroline.  Sure 
enough,  a  dark  shadow  was  trudging 
along  the  path  when  I  reached  it. 

Please  turn  page 
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"Still  got  it?"  was  my  anxious  in- 
quiry. 

"Snug  as  a  bug  in  a  rug,"  she  re- 
plied, holding  out  her  fur  muff.  It 
v/as  suspiciously  heavy. 

"Eureka,"  we  cried  simultaneously. 
The  night  was  very  beautiful. 

Just  then  we  heard  the  rising  tide 
of  voices  behind  us,  approaching 
rapidly.  "Oh,  oh,"  I  thought,  "We're 
in  for  it  now.  Caroline  grabbed  my 
arm  and  we  started  running  again. 
Fortunately  we  were  close  to  the 
main  road  and  reached  it  quickly. 
Just  as  we  stepped  out  on  it  we  saw 
the  lights  of  a  car  approaching  rap- 
idly. 

"This  is  no  time  to  quibble,"  I  de- 
cided, and  stepped  into  the  center  of 
the  road,  waving  my  arms.  The  driver 
just  managed  to  stop  in  front  of  us. 
Caroline  was  halfway  in  by  the  time 
I  got  around  to  the  side,  and  I  lost  no 
time  following, 

"It's  just  a  little  inter-fraternity 
dispute.  Mister,"  I  explained  to  the 
driver.  He  looked  around  at  us  and 
Caroline  let  out  a  gasp.  "Dad!"  she 
cried. 

"Cal!  What  in  the  devil—" 

"Dad,"  she  wriggled,  "Meet  Dick 
Edwards.  My  father,  Joseph  Hast- 
ings.   You're  brothers,  I  believe." 

"Are  we?  Does  it?  I  mean  hello, 
er  .  .  .  glad  to  meet  you,"  I  gulped 
weakly.  Things  were  going  too  fast 
to  suit  me.  Caroline  came  to  my 
rescue.  "Perhaps  I'd  better  explain," 
she  said. 

"You  see,  Jean  Sprague  is  my  cous- 
in. When  we  got  here  she  said  she 
thought  she  could  get  me  a  date,  and 
we  decided  to  change  my  last  name 
to  Hasty  so  you  wouldn't  all  follow 
me  around  all  evening  and  play  up 
to  me.    So  here  I  am,"  she  ended. 

By  that  time  we  had  reached  the 
house.  There  were  signs  of  great  ac- 
tivity going  on.  Needless  to  say  there 
was  much  rejoicing  when  we  were 
discovered    with    the    cup. 

"We  guessed  you  must  have  it," 
Bill  said.  "The  Delta  Nus  just  called 
up  that  the  Chi  Sigs  had  passed  their 
house,  headed  this  way  en  masse." 
That  made  us  think  you'd  gotten 
away  with  it.  We're  setting  up  forti- 
fications now." 

Once  inside,  I  perceived  that  every- 
thing was  ready  for  a  protracted  at- 
tack. All  the  storm  shutters  had  been 
hauled  up,  paddles  were  stacked  in 
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bunches  at  the  doors,  and  buckets  of 
water  were  standing  by  the  windows 
on  the  upper  floors. 

Mr.  Hastings  was  a  plenty  alright 
fellow.  He  took  one  look  around  and 
said.  "Here  give  me  a  hand."  Tearing 
the  fire  hose  from  its  clip  in  the  wall 
he  ran  it  down  the  hall  and  opened 
the  end  window.  He  was  just  in 
time.  The  mob  of  Chi  Sigs  were  mill- 
ing around  the  building.  There  was  a 
scattering  of  stones  and  a  lot  of 
shouting  back  and  forth.  One  of 
them  seemed  to  be  exhorting  the 
others  and  suddenly  a  concerted  rush 
was  started,  aimed  at  the  side. 

Mr.  Hastings  let  fly  with  the  hose. 
Those  fellows  sure  could  take  it.  For 
a  full  minute  they  tried  to  get  up  to 
our  porch,  while  Mr.  Hastings  played 
the  stream  of  water  back  and  forth 
on  them.  First  one  and  then  another 
dropped  back,  and  soon  they  were  in 
full-fledged  retreat,  drenched.  Mr. 
Hastings  turned  around  with  a  grin 
on  his  face. 


"This  is  like  old  times,"  he  beamed. 
"Did  you  ever  hear  about  the  time 
we  .  .  ." 

After  all  traces  of  the  recent  near- 
battle  had  been  removed,  he  held  up 
his  hand  for  silence.  "My  return 
here  tonight  has  been  a  gratifying  ex- 
perience. It  has  only  served  to 
strengthen  my  faith  in  the  boys  of 
good  old  Alpha  Psi.  I've  been  think- 
ing about  this  for  some  time.  I  haven't 
felt  this  young  in  25  years  and  I'd 
like  to  do  something  for  you  boys. 
Tomorrow  I  am  going  to  deposit  in 
the  Colton  bank  to  your  account, 
seven  thousand  dollars.  Four  are 
for  your  scholarship  fund  and  the 
rest  may  be  spent  as  you  see  fit.'' 

In  the  ensuing  rush  to  thank  him 
I  found  inyself  on  the  edge  of  the 
throng  with  Caroline.  She  looked  up 
at  me  just  as  I  looked  down  at  her. 
Both  of  us  looked  at  the  window, 
through  which  a  full  moon  was  just 
clearing  the  tree  tops.  Our  exit  was 
very  quiet.  We  didn't  even  wake  the 
cat.  And  the  night  WAS  very  beau- 
tiful. 


"You  see  .  .  .  it's  really  all  very  simple.' 
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Politicosis 


cal  organization  than  any  other  group  ot 
Northwestern' s  political  adolescents, 
could  not  quite  figure  out  what  Hillman 
was  driving  at. 

Dan  Williams,  president  of  the  N.A.I, 
to  whom  Hillman  explained  the  plan  in 
detail,  was  lulve-warm  from  the  first.  He 
admitted  that  the  plan  would  probably 
worl<:,  but  tacitly  seemed  to  feel  that  the 
social  rather  than  the  political  side  of 
the  N.A.I,  was  of  the  major  importance. 
J.  J.  Smith,  on  the  other  hand,  was  quick 
to  lend  her  support  to  the  plan  on  the 
ground  that  if  the  N.A.I,  was  to  presume 
to  speak  for  the  twenty-seven  hundred- 
odd  independents  on  campus,  it  had  to 
be  something  more  than  a  small  social 
club  with  a  paper  membership  of  one 
hundred  and  fifty  and  an  active  member- 
ship of  not  more  than  seventy-five. 

James  Morgran,  one  of  the  small  little 
group  of  inner  moguls  in  the  N.A.I. ,  held 
with  Williams  that  the  social  side  was 
the  more  important.  Myron  Chevlin,  on 
the  other  hand,  was  all  for  the  idea  of 
independent  penetration  in  campus  af- 
fairs through  the  medium  of  the  class 
commissions.  Warmest  supporter  of  all 
was  Ann  Goerlicher. 

The  project,  however,  died  a  natural 
death  due  to  a  dispute  arising  primarily 
from  Hillman's  original  attitude.  Hill- 
man swept  into  the  Council  like  a  whirl- 
wind and  stormed  everything  before  him. 
He  did  his  lobbying  afterwards  which  is 
the  exact  reverse  of  good  political  pro- 
cedure. He  was  not  adequately  supported 
by  those  claiming  to  have  the  interests 
of  the  independents  at  heart  and  to  be 
their  duly  qualified  representatives.  The 
fault,  in  part,  lies  with  the  setup  of  the 
N.A.I,  itself,  which  often  results  in  dis- 
interest  by    those    holding    the    greatest 
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responsibility. 

The  N.A.I,  has  been  used  as  a  ladder 
upon  which  certain  aggressive  members 
climb  to  positions  of  prominence  and  then 
abandon  the  very  organization  which  has 
so  placed  them,  on  the  grounds  that  their 
positions  forbid  political  activities.  The 
result  is  that  the  independent  leaders 
soon  outgrow  their  leadership  in  the  whirl 
of  sorority  formals  and  campus  recogni- 
tion. As  soon  as  an  independent  be- 
comes outstanding  enough  to  presume  to 
be  an  independent  political  leader,  he 
ceases  to  be  interested  in  politics.  It  is 
for  this  reason  that  the  independents  are 
constantly  getting  the  beating  of  their 
lives,  by  the  North  and  South  campus 
Greeks. 

The  factor  which  is  absent  in  the  N.A.I, 
setup  is  loyalty.  When  it  is  remembered 
that  the  organizations  which  have  been 
the  most  successful  politically,  are  those 
in  which  the  leaders  are  not  adverse  to 
incurring  a  great  deal  of  personal  dislike 
and  unpopularity  for  the  good  of  their 
fraternities,  the  independents  will  begin 
to  understand  why  the  sugar  and  honey 
"appeasement"  policy  of  their  leaders 
toward  the  North  Campus  Greeks,  has 
left  them  on  the  short  end  of  every  elec- 
tion for  years.  It  was  an  exceptional  man 
that  built  the  N.A.I,  into  a  functioning 
organization,  but  now  it  needs  punch  to 
go  on. 

Some  day  the  N.A.I,  will  develop  a  real 
leader,  one  who  loves  a  good  fight  for  the 
sheer  joy  of  lifting  up  the  under  dog. 
When  that  man  comes  along,  it  is  proba- 
ble that  he  will  be  thoroughly  despised 
by  every  fraternity  man  on  campus  and 
it  is  exceedingly  doubtful  that  he  will 
wear  out  his  top  hat  and  tails  attending 
sorority  parties. 


Use  Molpalive  Shaving  Cream — no 
brush,  no  lather,  no  rubin,  no  soap, 
no  box,  no  nothin" — just  blood. 


Tough  Soph — "Rat,  you  are  about 
the  greenest  thing  I  have  ever  seen. 
Why,  look  at  the  hayseeds  on  your 
coat." 

Meek  Frosh — "Them  ain't  hayseeds 
guy,  them's  wild  oats." 

■ — Aggievator 


Photographer — "Watch  and  see  the 
dicky  bird." 

Freshman  Girl — "Just  pay  atten- 
tion to  your  exposure  so  that  you 
don't  ruin  the  plate." 

■ — Exchange 


First  WPA  Worker  (noticing  stream 
ox  pleasure  seekers) — "I  hate  holi- 
days." 

Second  WPA  Worker -— "Yes,  it 
makes  you  feel  common  when  no- 
body ain't  workin'." 

— Awgwan 


On  Suicide 

Razors  pain  you. 
Rivers  are  damp. 
Acids  stain  you. 
Drugs  cause  cramp. 

Guns  aren't  lawful. 
Nooses  give. 
Gas  smells  awful. 
Might  as  well  live. 


Governor,  looking  at  newly-com- 
pleted WPA  dam — "Migawd,"  the 
water!  It's  supposed  to  be  on  the 
other  side  !  !  !" 


Oh!  That's  Different 

"Ach!  This  sauerkraut  is  not  sour 
enough." 

"That  ain't  sauerkraut  — •  that's 
noodles."  -  - 


HERE'S  WHY 

MARIA  WAS  MAD 

AT  HIS  BRIAR! 


HAVE  A  HEART  on  )  oui'  husband, 
ma'am  — iloirt  bawl  him  out  for 
smoking.  After  all,  it  isn't  liis^i>e 
that  smells  bad,  it's  that  hot-and- 
heavv   lnhacco    he    always    buys. 


NO  MORE  FIGHTS.  Some  fiRiul 
switched  hiiu  to  Sir  Walter— two 
ounces  of  cool  smokin'  builey  — 
so  mild  it  nnrr  bites  the  tongue 
—  and   a  wife-winner   fur  aroma! 


IT  SMOKES  AS  SWEET  AS  IT  SMELLS 


PREFERRED  BY  COLLEGE  MEN.  In  a  recent 
surveyby  Self-Help  Bureaus  of  25representative 
universities,  students  rated  Sir  Walter  Raleigh 
first  or  second  out  of  66  competing  pipe  tobaccos 
at  a  majority  of  these  colleges. 


TUNE  IN    Tommy   Dorsey  and  his  orchestra.    Every 
Wednesday,  coast-to-coast,  NBC  Red  Network, 
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"Mr.  Chairman" 


WE'LL  GIVE  YOU 
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MANICURE 
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the  door.  On  the  following  Tuesday, 
the  Daily  carried  a  paragraph  notice 
of  the  debate,  written  somewhat  in 
the  style  of  a  Tribune  obituary. 

Now  if  you  have  followed  me  close- 
ly, you  may  have  noticed  some  dif- 
ference between  the  debate  at  Mad- 
ison and  the  debate  in  Evanston.  This 
difference  may  account  for  the  fact 
that  Northwestern  debaters  always 
try  to  get  on  the  Negative  team  (the 
Negative  always  travels  in  Big  Ten 
contests,  while  the  Affirmative  en- 
tertains at  home).  Northwestern  is 
different  from  many  schools  in  its 
lack  of  interest  in  debate  teams.  At 
Rutgers,  for  instance,  the  debate  team 
has  a  larger  budget  than  the  football 
team.  (That  sounds  about  as  plaus- 
ible to  you  as  if  I  told  you  that  Roose- 
velt's barber  is  a  Republican.)  North- 
western's  debate  budget  is  about  large 
enough  to  put  one  student  through  a 
year  of  college  (if  the  student  is  will- 
ing to  work  for  board  and  room  and 
go  a  little  in  debt).  At  'Wisconsin, 
Minnesota,  Ohio  State,  and  Purdue, 
people  pay  money  to  hear  the  de- 
bates. At  Northwestern,  we  are  seri- 
ously considering  giving  away  an 
automobile  or  something  to  get  peo- 
ple to  come. 

The  difference  in  the  position  of  de- 
bate is  even  greater  in  foreign  coun- 
tries. At  Oxford,  for  instance,  one 
of  the  outstanding  activities  is  the 
Oxford  Union,  debating  organiza- 
tion modeled  after  Parliament.  Stu- 
dents who  rise  to  prominence  in  the 
Union  are  snatched  up  immediately 
by  political  parties  and  usually  end 
up  in  Parliament.  Did  you  ever  see 
a  Northwestern  debater  in  Congress? 

Do  you  want  me  to  tell  you  why 
debate  is  so  neglected  by  the  student 
body  on  this  campus?  Well,  the  ob- 
ject of  a  debate  is  to  persuade  an 
audience  of  the  truth  or  falsity  of  a 
proposition.  Now  Northwestern  al- 
ways has  plenty  of  debaters  and  prop- 
ositions, but  there  usually  isn't  an 
audience.  Did  you  ever  try  to  con- 
vince a  row  of  hard-wood  seats  that 
they  should  or  should  not  believe 
such  and  such?  Try  it  sometime.  De- 
baters are  only  human.  They  won't 
"give  out"  to  such  an  audience  any 
more  than  Benny  Goodman  would 
swingat.a  funeral.  Debates  are  usual- 
ly dull  here  for  that  very  reason. 
And  because   they  are  dull,  no   one 
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wants  to  come  back.  And  so  they 
get  duller.  And  because  they  get 
dull,  the  Daily  gives  less  publicity. 
And  when  publicity  lags,  no  one 
comes.  And  when  nobody  comes  the 
debaters  get  more  discouraged,  and 
the  debates  get  duller — so  there  is 
the  vicious  circle. 

Of  course,  you  may  rightfully  think 
that  debate  isn't  worth  supporting. 
Maybe  you  believe,  with  some  North- 
western professors,  that  debate  is 
old-fashioned  and  superficial,  or  that 
it  encourages  sophistry  and  intellec- 
tual dishonesty.  (I  believe  these  are 
the  phrases  I've  heard  in  class.  The 
English  department  will  correct  me 
if  I'm  wrong.)  Now  it  is  true  that 
some  debaters  subscribe  to  the  Machi- 
avellian motto,  "If  at  first  you  don't 
succeed,  lie,  lie  again."  It  is  also  true 
that  some  debaters  would  rather 
crack  wise  and  roll  the  audience  in 
the  aisles  than  give  a  solid  argument. 
But  these  are  exceptional  cases.  The 
average  varsity  debater  at  North- 
western spends  about  350  hours  a 
year  on  his  debate  work,  not  counting 
trips.  Most  of  this  time  is  spent  in  the 
library  in  a  merciless  ferreting-out  of 
every  possible  nook  and  cranny  of 
the  question.  Every  bit  of  true  and 
useful  evidence  is  gleaned  and  cata- 
logued. When  a  man  or  woman  takes 
the  platform,  he  must  be  ready  to 
spout  information  like  a  fountain.  He 
will  know  that  question  intimately, 
and  more  important,  he  will  know 
both  sides.  I  know  of  no  better  way 
to  keep  from  becoming  narrow-mind- 
ed upon  a  question  of  national  and 
international  importance!  ■ 

Therefore,  I  can  assure  you  that 
when  you  hear  a  case  presented  in  a 
Big  Ten  debate,  you  can  be  certain 
that  it  is  backed  by  evidence  and 
logic.  A  debater  is  not  likely  to  at- 
tempt treachery  on  the  platform.  He 
may  be  exposed  at  any  moment  by  the 
other  side,  who  are  ready  to  pounce 
on  him  like  starved  wolves. 

Debate  is  hard  work,  emotionally. 
On  the  platform,  the  debater  must 
take  notes,  pick  fallacies,  analyze 
the  audience,  marshall  new  evidence, 
and  prepare  his  rebuttal — all  simul- 
taneously. This  makes  him  highly 
nervous  sometimes.  For  instance, 
Dwight  Croessmann,  varsity  debater, 
was  so  excited  in  his  first  debate  that 
he  fell  off  the  platform.    Last  fall  at 
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Wisconsin,  Herb  Silvers,  another  var- 
sity man,  stepped  up  for  his  rebuttal 
and  knocked  his  chair  off  the  six-foot 
stage.  But  even  as  he  watched  the 
chair  bouncing  merrily  upon  the  au- 
dience, he  was  composing  his  open- 
ing remark.  "That,"  said  Herb,  "is 
what  will  happen  to  the  Wisconsin 
case  when  we  get  through  with  it." 

Northwestern  has  a  record  in  de- 
bate of  which  it  might  be  proud. 
Between  the  years  1931  and  1935. 
Northwestern  won  twenty  of  its  thir- 
ty Western  Conference  debates.  For 
three  years,  we  were  out  of  the  con- 
ference. Then  this  fall,  the  team 
rode  through  its  fall  season  undefeat- 
ed with  sole  claim  to  the  mythical 
championship.  At  present.  North- 
western is  the  favorite  to  capture  the 
spring  championship  in  April.  The 
name  of  Northwestern  in  debate  is 
respected  in  speech  circles  all  over 
the  nation.  I'll  bet  that's  something 
you  didn't  know  eitherl 

Northwestern's  debate  squad  is 
composed  of  men  and  women  who  are 
experienced  and  expert.  All  but  one 
of  the  present  men's  varsity  has  had 
at  least  four  years  of  debate  experi- 
ence. Roy  Henry  and  Dwight  Croess- 


mann  were  high  school  national 
champions  in  1936,  and  1937  respec- 
tively. The  team  includes  eight  state 
champions:  Herb  Silvers,  of  Ken- 
tucky; Dick  Swenson  and  Don  Tur- 
ner, Nebraska:  Austin  Ranney,  Cali- 
fornia; Dwight  Croessmann,  Illinois; 
Jim  Rahl,  Ohio;  Roy  Henry,  Oklaho- 
ma, and  Hugh  Jennings  from  South 
Dakota.  The  men's  coach,  Carl  Robin- 
son, has  so  many  good  debaters  that 
he  might  use  five  or  six  different 
combinations  and  be  equally  sure  of 
success.  Phyllis  Montgomery,  wom- 
en's coach,  is  not  bothered  by  too 
many  debaters,  but  the  quality  is 
exceptionally  high  with  Harriet 
Steetle,  Peggy  Dunn  and  Ruth  Urice 
carrying  the  heaviest  load. 

But  enough  of  this  bragging!  If  you 
still  think  that  debate  is  "sterile  and 
practically  dead"  as  my  sociology 
professor  once  remarked,  then  come 
on  out  to  the  next  campus  contest  and 
get  a  shock.  If  you  enjoy  persuasive 
speaking,  clear  logic,  good  American 
wit  and  humor,  a  real  battle  of  argu- 
ment, and  a  solid  presentation  of  a 
vital  question,  you  won't  be  disap- 
pointed. And  what's  more,  your 
hour's  indulgence  won't  cost  you  a 
penny  at  Northwestern! 


Princes  and  Problems 

Little  Konnchen  had  difficulty  peer- 
ing over  the  heads  of  the  villagers, 
and  the  King  could  see  him  jumping 
up  in  the  street,  and  craning  his  neck 
to  follow  the  figure  of  the  young 
Prince. 

"Keep  out  of  his  sight,  Konnchen," 
called  the  King  out  through  the  open 
window.  And  Konnchen  nodded,  and 
jumped  up  and  down  again  to  catch 
another  glimpse  of  his  young  master. 

It  was  not  accident  that  had  taken 
the  black-cloaked  Stranger  to  a 
grass-covered  knoll  just  outside  of 
the  village.  It  had  not  been  sheer 
chance  that  had  prompted  this  man 
to  lie  in  the  tall  grass  so  early  in  the 
morning. 

The  Prince  was  whispering  as  he 
climbed  the  gentle  hill — "I  sometimes 
think,"  he  was  saying  to  himself, 
"that  never  blows  the  rose  so  red  as 
where  some  buried  Caesar  bled." 
And  suddenly  there  appeared  before 
him  the  stretched-out  form  of  what 
seemed  to  be  a  very  long  man. 

"Good-morning,"  said  the  long 
form. 


Continued  from  page  13 

"Good-morning,"  answered  the 
Prince,    half-heartedly. 

"Lovely  morning,  isn't  it?"  said  the 
man,  who  sitting  up  now,  appeared 
a  little  less  long,  but  much  blacker 
in  his  silk  cloak. 

"Yes,  isn't  it." 

"Let  me  see  if  I  can  imagine  who 
you  are." 

The  young  Prince  felt  certain  that 
everyone  in  his  country  knew  who 
he  was,  but  he  said  what  was  ex- 
pected of  him; 

"You  can't,  I'm  sure." 

"Three  guesses?" 

"Yes,  if  you  need  them." 

"A  young   shepherd?" 

"No,  the  Prince  said,  showing  a 
little  of  his  displeasure. 

"Oh,  of  course!  You're  Prince 
Saxe-Praublemme.  I  might  have 
known  it  was  you  at  once.  No  shep- 
herd would  have  such  fine,  clear  fea- 
tures, such  bright,  clear  eyes,  such 
an   intelligent  forehead. 

And  so  the  young  Prince  sat  down 

in  the  grass  beside  the  Stranger  and 

Please  turn  page 
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Answer  fo 
WHAT  PROFESSOR? 

DR.   TRACY   E.    STREVEY 

Associate  Professor  of  History 

Snap? 

"Whatcha  studying?" 
"Sociology." 
"Hard?" 
"N'very." 

"How  many  cuts  ya  allowed?" 
"Nevah  calls  tha  roll." 
"Outside   reading  and  writing?" 
"Nope." 

"Called  on  often?" 
"Once  a  month." 

"Thought  there  was  a  string  to  it." 
— Missouri  Showme 


Owner;  "How  did  you  come  to 
puncture  this  tire?" 

Chauffeur;  "Ran  over  a  milk  bot- 
tle." 

Owner;  "Didn't  you  see  it  in  time?" 

Chauffeur;  "No,  the  kid  had  it  un- 
der his  coat."  — Spartan 


P.S.     Watch    for    our   joke    in    the 
March  issue. 
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Princes  and  Problems 

asked  him  where  he  had  come  from 
and  where  he  was  going  and  whether 
he  was  a  visiting  nobleman  from  the 
court  of  St.  James.  Had  he  ever 
been  in  Warsaw  and  what  was  Buda- 
pest like  in  the  spring?  The  young 
Prince  didn't  realize  that  he  was 
asking  questions  and  that  he  was 
deeply  interested  in  this  stranger.  If 
he  had  realized  that  he  was  inter- 
ested he  would  no  longer  have  been 
interested,  for  he  would  not  have 
wished  to  upset  traditions  and  over- 
throw precedents.  Young  Princes 
were  just  not  interested  in  anything, 
by  the  very  nature  of  young  Princes. 

"What  would  you  like  most  in  the 
world?"  the  Stranger  asked  and  he 
bent  over  to  the  Prince's  ear  as  he 
asked  it.  The  young  Prince  would 
not  have  noticed  the  sinister  leer 
which  spread  over  the  face  of  his 
new  friend,  for  he  was  too  absorbed 
in  the  dreams  of  other  countries — 
almost  other  worlds — to  notice  any- 
thing. 

Why  I  don't  know  .  .  .  that  is,  I've 
never  given  it  much  thought.  You 
see,  I  can  have  anything  that  I  want, 
and  so  I  never  want  anything."  He 
paused.  "That  is,  I  never  wanted  any- 
thing until  now." 

"Yes,  and  what  do  you  want  now?" 

"Most  of  all,  I  guess,  I'd  like  to 
see  the  world,  and  get  a  suit  tailored 
in  Bond  Street  and  have  a  girl  and 
and  a  flat  in  Paris." 

The  Stranger  leaned  back  in  the 
grass  once  more  and  peered  up  into 
the  dreamy  eyes  of  the  boy.  "And 
what  would  you  say  if  I  told  you 
that  that  was  just  what  I  did  every 
day  of  my  life?" 

"I'd  wish  I  were  you,"  the  young 
Prince  exclaimed  impetuously.  "Or 
I'd  wish  that  you  would  take  me 
with  you  on  your  travels,"  he  cor- 
rected  himself. 

"And  if  I  said  it  might  be  possi- 
ble?   ..." 

*      *      * 

It  is  obvious  to  almost  anyone  who 
has  read  this  far,  that  this  story 
might  go  on  and  on.  In  fact,  there 
is  no  good  reason  to  end  it  anywhere. 
And  so,  to  obviate  the  necessity  of 
my  sitting  at  a  typewriter  for  the  rest 
of  my  days,  following  the  adventures 
of  Our  Young  Prince,  I  have  ended 
here.     Of  course,  for  those  discern- 
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ing  souls  who  demand  endings  for 
their  stories,  I  might  suggest  that 
you  end  it  yourself. 

The  whole  range  of  human  experi- 
ence is  open  to  the  Prince.  I  am  sure 
he  would  like  nothing  better  than  a 
duel  or  two,  a  long  sea  voyage,  and 
a  mutiny.  Or  he  might  be  kidnaped 
by  a  band  of  pirates  who  would 
force  him  to  walk  the  plank,  unless 
he  was  rescued  from  a  watery  grave 
by  a  beautiful  mysterious  woman. 
Almost  any  sort  of  ending  will  do, 
though  I  suggest  a  happy  one,  for 
nothing  is  so  untrue  as  a  happy 
ending. 

Anyone  who  reads  a  meaning  into 
this  narrative  will  be  prosecuted  to 
the  full  extent  of  the  law,  and  any- 
one who  thinks  it  is  a  satire  will  have 
won  the  lasting  devotion  of  the 
author. 


Too  Late  Now 

"You  married  me  under  false 
pretenses.  You  told  me  you  were 
well  off." 

"I  was,  only  I  didn't  know  it." 


Damaged  Goods 

"Waiter,  you'll  just  have  to  take 
this  steak  back!  I  can't  even  cut  it.'" 

"Can't  take  it  back  now  lady, 
you've  bent  it!" 


Old  Line 

Historians  tell  us  that  women  used 
cosmetics  in  the  middle  Ages.  For 
that  matter,  women  in  the  middle 
ages  still  use  them. 

— Rammer- Jamtner 


But  They  Have  Fine  Feathers! 

An  ostrich  was  walking  along  the 
beach  when  he  came  upon  two  other 
ostriches  with  their  heads  in  the  sand. 
Looking  around,  he  said:  "I  wonder 
where  everybody  is." 


Desperate 

"If  you  were  my  gal  I'd  give  you 
poison." 

"If  you  were  my  fellow,   I'd   take 
it." 


"Poor  Danny!  He  died  from  drink- 
ing shellac." 

"At  least  he  had  a  fine  finish." 

— Columns 


Last  Round-up 

Civics  Stude:  Who  laid  out  this 
city? 

Phi  Delt:  Nobody  —  it  ain't  quite 
dead  yet. 


College  education  for  women  is 
futile.  If  they're  pretty,  it's  un- 
necessary, and  if  they  are  not,  it's 
inadequate. 


m   aot4tiA  FAu,  JUoHr  tH(S  iOaV     " 
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PURPLE     PARROT 


THE  SPORTS  SHOP  —  It's  a  haven  for 
college  men  for  its  wide  selection  of  sports 
clothes  <hat  have  the  casual  air  of  "coun- 
try" about  them.  You'll  find  soft  imported 
jackets  and  the  covert  or  flannel  slacks 
that  go  with  them.  In  fact,  in  this  second 
floor  shop,  you'll  find  everything  in  the  way 
of  gentlemanly  sports  clothing. 


THE  TIE  SHOP  —  The  hundreds  of  ties 
you'll  find  in  the  tie  shop  are  styled  and 
assembled  under  the  personal  direction  of 
our  own  buying  staff.  These  buyers  are 
thoroughly  familiar  with  the  pattern  and 
color  preferences  of  men  with  whom  good 
taste  in  dress  is  a  matter  of  habit. 


THE  ARROW  SHOP  —  It's  a  complete 
showing  of  Arrow,  and  those  of  you  who 
are  Arrow  enthusiasts  will  find  here  shirts, 
underwear,  ties,  and  handkerchiefs.  The 
shop  is  back  of  the  elevators,  where  you'll 
find  everything  gathered  in  one  convenient 
spot. 


Carson  Pirie  Scott  &  Co 


AT  JUDGING  TOBACCO 


■^g^S**^*"? 


*w^ 


C  WITNESSED  STATEMENT  SERIES: 

'JIMMr  HICKS  has  auctioned  tobacco 
for  21  years.  "Luckies,"  he  says,  "have 
always  bought  fine  tobacco  of  good 
color  and  texture.  So  I've  smoked  Luckies 
for  14  years."  Most  other  Independent 
tobacco  experts  also  smoke  Luckies! 


Have  YOU  trie<*«»-«*^ 
lafely?..  ^'^^^JZ::^^ 

Iponsorea  by  *•  Oni-.-J  ^^^^^,  ^„^ 

finer  clgoreOe  W°"  '  „  Hicks  point  ou., 

,„bacco  expert  ..«»  ^^  ^  „,„„  „,  ,hese 
U.i<ies  hove  bee.  buy-9  ^^^^^  ,^^„  ,„,. 
finer  crops.  And  so  ^"^'^  ,,^  *en,  for « 

Have  you  -ried  a  L-^W  W^'V  ^^^  ^^^ 

^ee.=ndyouM.Uno«wby^- ■„  , 
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£asy  on  Your  Throat- 
Becausein  TOASTED' 
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